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Are We Preaching a Gospel 


Free from Law? 


By EVERARD HINRICHS 


EDITORIAL NOTE. This article represents a conference paper read in October 
1957 to the Oregon Pastoral Conference. We gladly accede to the request of 
the conference that the paper be published in this journal. We hope that it 
may stimulate discussions in other conferences on a subject that is of vital con- 
cern to every preacher who would “rightly handle the word of truth.” A brief 
bibliography is appended to the article. 


ET us state the question which heads this paper more specifically: 
When we speak of the Gospel (grace, forgiveness of sin, 
Cross of Christ, Christ Crucified), is it permissible to mix 

elements of the Law into this concept? One would like to view 
this question as rhetorical, having for its answer the strongest pos- 
sible negative. In view of its subject matter, however, one is left 
with a sense of that kind of interrogative which anticipates a nega- 
tive answer yet searches deeply for whatever reason may motivate it. 

The question relates to the vital center of the Christian proclama- 
tion, defined in our Lutheran Confessions as “the Word of God” 
(in its material definition), that is, the Gospel of Christ, the doc- 
trine of justification, or its equivalent: the proper distinction be- 
tween Law and Gospel. 

The question is vital to everything in the church. Where this 
Word of truth is rightly handled and Law and Gospel truly distin- 
guished, preached, taught, and applied, there the Gospel will be and 
femain a means of God's Spirit to call, gather, enlighten, and sanc- 
tify the holy Christian Church on earth. When this is not done, the 
catdinal Christian message is stained and sullied through a carnal 
use of the Law, and its kerygmatic strength and Kingdom-building 
power become unhinged from God’s pillar of truth, His self-revela- 
tion in Christ Jesus. This is the article with which the church stands 
or falls. 
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Vital and practical to the church at all times, the question has 
particular timeliness for us today. For this is an era of revolution 
more universal than any the world has experienced. A civilization 
known in history as the Modern Age, with a span of about 500 
years, is being laid to rest in the dust of time. Much of its ideology 
and institutions, in which at long last a decadent generation has 
woven itself for security, is being sloughed off like a cocoon, as 
transient as the past to which it belongs. The ideas, concepts of 
society, and philosophical formulations of that Modern Age are 
either being discarded or clothed with new meaning. Our diction- 
aries must be brought up to date every decade. Any church that 
comes to grips with the world and its problems today is constrained 
to find expression for its Gospel theologically, confessionally, and 
kerygmatically in thought patterns that are not obsolete but cur- 
rent, even colloquial, Koine, if you will. 

Temptation impends upon the church at this point to clothe 
even such basic Biblical concepts as Law and Gospel, sin and grace, 
righteousness and holiness, justification and sanctification, with new, 
unscriptural connotation. 


In this situation we must be doubly alert to our heritage of Gos- 
pel truth and our commission to transmit it intact to our fellow 
men. To this end it behooves us to clarify, for ourselves and for 
the church and the world to which we speak, our Gospel witness 
and its doctrinal expression. 


I 


THE QUESTION AND ITS CONCEPTS DEFINED 


— Definitions of Gospel 


“Gospel, n. [ME, godspell . . .; AS. godspel, orig., good spell, 
good story, good news; intended as transl. of Greek euangelion, 
good tidings}, 1. the teachings of Jesus and the apostles. 2. the his- 
tory of the life and teachings of Jesus. 3. [G-], any of the first four 
books of the New Testament, ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John. 4. [G-], an excerpt from any of these books read in 
a religious service. 5. a belief or body of beliefs proclaimed as 
absolutely true. 6. any doctrine or rule of conduct widely main- 
tained.” (Webster’s New World Dictionary. College Edition ) 
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Lexico-Exegetical 


“evayyéhov: orig. a reward for good news, then simply good 
news. ... In our literature only in the specific sense God’s good 
news to men, the Gospel.” It is used absolutely for the “Gospel 
of Christ.” Frequently it is made dependent on another noun by 
which the “good news” concept is further defined, e. g., “the Word 
of the Gospel,” “the mystery of the Gospel,” “the truth of the 
Gospel,” “the hope of the Gospel,” “the faith of the Gospel.” It is 
also more fully explained by various genitives, e. g., “the Gospel of 
the Kingdom,” “the Gospel of God,” “the Gospel of God’s grace,” 
“the Gospel of peace,” “the Gospel of salvation,” “the Gospel of 
the glory of Christ,” “the Gospel of Christ.” (Cf. Arndt-Gingrich 


s. v. EVAYYEALOV ) 


Ecclesiastical Definitions 


Formula of Concord: “The Gospel is properly such a doctrine 
as teaches what man, who has not observed the Law and there- 
fore is condemned by it, is to believe, namely, that Christ has 
expiated and made satisfaction for all sins, and has obtained and 
acquired for him without any merit of his, forgiveness of sins, 
righteousness that avails before God, and eternal life.” (Epitome, 
V, 5) 

Concordia Cyclopedia: “The Gospel is the message of good will 
by which the pardon procured for all men through the atoning 
work of Christ is announced to the world. It is termed ‘the Gospel 
of the grace of God,’ Acts 20,24, because it flows from God’s 
free love and mercy; ‘the Gospel of Christ, Rom. 1, 16, because 
Jesus Christ is the heart and center of it; ‘the Gospel of peace and 
salvation,’ Rom. 11, 15; Eph. 1, 13, because it publishes peace with 
God to the penitent and believing, and is the means of their salva- 
tion.” (1927 ed., p. 296) 

Religious Bodies of America: This book, by F. E. Mayer, is re- 
plete with beautiful expressions of the Christian Gospel. 

In the hours of despair Staupitz turned Luther away from his sin, 

from the inadequacy of his monastic life, from an arbitrary decree 

of election, to “the wounds of Christ.” In his previous experience 

Luther had seen Christ only as a new Legislator; the Gospel as 

a “new law,” with countless “evangelical counsels”; the righteous- 
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ness of God only as God’s condemning and punitive justice. But 
when Luther beheld “the wounds of Christ,” then he saw the Scrip- 
tures in an entirely new light, as Gospel, as good news. Christ 
became the focal point through which he now saw the concepts 
justification, justify, righteousness of God. (Page 126; 2d ed., 
p. 128) 


“The inward struggles with sin and a frightening guilt conscious- 
ness came to a conclusion in the rediscovery of the Gospel. This 
rediscovery of the Gospel has been summarized in the threefold 
sola of the Reformation: sola Scriptura, sola gratia, sola fide.” 
(Ibid.) 

“In Luther’s thinking the sola Scriptura is exclusively Christo- 
centric. “The Scripture alone’ is the same as ‘the Gospel alone,’ 
and ‘Gospel alone’ is ‘Christ alone.’ . .. The important point for 
Luther was that in Christ God’s gracious promises are an eternally 
abiding ‘Yea’ and ‘Amen.’” (Pages 126ff.; 2d ed., pp. 128 ff.) 

“Lutheran dogmaticians usually speak of the Gospel as the 
power of God to bring us Christ and His treasures (vis dativa), and 
also the power to create faith, which makes these treasures our own 
(vis effectiva).” (p.165; 2d ed., p. 167) 

Pieper’s Christian Dogmatics: “The Gospel in the proper sense 
(evangelium proprie acceptum) is the Word of God in which God 
makes no moral demands whatever on man, hence reproves no 
transgressions, but on the contrary promises His grace for the sake 
of Christ by vicarious satisfaction to such as have not kept the Law.” 
(III, 222) 

“The term ‘Gospel’ is used in its proper sense in Holy Writ 
when it refers to what does not call for works but for faith (Rom. 
1, 16-17), hence does not condemn sinners, but assures them of 
grace (Acts 20, 24), peace (Rom. 10, 15; Eph.6, 15), and sal- 
vation (Eph. 1, 13).” (Ibid.) 

In Holy Scripture and in the literature of the church the term 
Gospel frequently denotes the whole counsel of God for man and 
his salvation. As such it embraces also the Law and what it requires 
morally of man. In today’s Protestant literature it is quite fre- 
quently used in a wider sense. Indeed at times it is made to express 
much that has its source subjectively in the theologian, e. g., “social 
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gospel.” Where the distinction between Law and Gospel becomes 
an interesting but useless Reformation relic, there Gospel even in 
its wider connotation receives emphases that are “not of God” or 
His Word. 

The term Gospel as it appears in the question before us is 
employed in its proper sense, in which it stands in contradistinction 
to the Law and its elements. The terms “grace, forgiveness of sins, 
Cross of Christ, Christ Crucified” are typical Gospel concepts. Yet 
these, too, are occasionally used in a wider sense. 

Observe this use of “grace.” When Moses, penitent for his anger 
and rash behavior, returns to the Lord with two new tables of stone, 
the divine ultimate behind the second giving of the Law is set forth 
as grace: “The Lord passed by before him, and proclaimed, The 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, for- 
giving iniquity and transgression and sin, and that will by no means 
clear the guilty; visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren, and upon the children’s children, unto the third and fourth 
generation.” (Ex. 34:6, 7) 

Proclamation of the divine name, the self-revelation of God and 
His will, even in Law and judgment, has grace as its ultimate pur- 
pose. In this name God is all grace. The Law is to minister to 
His covenant and promise of mercy made generations earlier with 
Israel’s patriarchs. In the Old Testament, too, “God is Love!” 

The term “forgiveness of sins” per se is pure Gospel. In the works 
of Luther and Lutheran dogmaticians, however, it frequently ex- 
presses the Gospel concept in a wider sense. Often synonymous 
with the Gospel, the Word of God, justification by faith, it becomes 
the cardinal principle in the whole of Christian doctrine, faith, and 
life, and at times it expresses the whole counsel of God. 

The expression Cross of Christ is taken to refer to the instru- 
ment on which the Savior died, not the persecution endured for 
His name’s sake. Christ Crucified is taken to express His historical 
crucifixion. These are clearly Gospel concepts and almost exclu- 
sively so used. Yet occasionally these express the Law and wrath 
of God against the sinner and his sin. 


Dr. F. Pieper points to the words of Jesus: “Daughters of Jeru- 
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salem, do not weep for Me, but weep for yourselves and for your 
children. ... For if they do this when the wood is green, what will 
happen when it is dry?” (Luke 23:27 ff., RSV), and remarks: “Of 
course the wrath of God over the sin of men can and should be 
taught also from the suffering and death of Christ. Christ Himself 
makes this use of His suffering and death. But in so far as it is thus 
used, not Gospel but Law is being preached, both terms taken in 
their proper sense” (III, 235). In this connection Pieper quotes Lu- 
ther: “Yea, what more forcible, more terrible declaration and 
preaching of God’s wrath against sin is there than just the suffer- 
ing and death of Christ, His Son? But as long as all this preaches 
God’s wrath and terrifies men, it is not yet the preaching of the 
Gospel nor Christ's own preaching, but that of Moses and the Law 
against the impenitent.” 

In the question before us, however, these terms are limited to 
express the Gospel in its proper sense, since they stand in contra- 
distinction to the Law and its elements. 


Sicsomary Definitions of Law and Its Elements 

The term Law is derived from verb to lie, and means that which 
is laid down. It has fifteen connotations in Webster’s New World 
Dictionary. In one way or another all express the basic meaning 
of “rules of conduct established and enforced by authority.” The 
following is given for ecclesiastical usage: “(a) a divine command- 
ment. (b) all divine commandments collectively.” 


Lexico-Exegetical 

The term Law is used in Holy Scripture and theological litera- 
ture both in a wider and in a proper sense. It refers especially to 
the Mosaic Law. Since Law and its observance are central in Jewish 
piety, the Law almost comes to mean religion. At times it is all- 
inclusive of God’s self-revelation to His people. In the wider 
sense the term stands for Holy Scripture generally, on the prin- 
ciple that the most prominent part gives its name to the whole. 
Often in Holy Scripture the term expresses an antithesis to the 
Gospel. As such it is divine authority “telling man how he is to 
be and what he is to do and not to do,” threatening wrath and 
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punishment to the disobedient and promising favor and blessing 
to those who keep it. (Cf. Arndt-Gingrich s. v. vojos) 


Ecclestastical 


Formula of Concord: “The Law is properly a divine doctrine in 
which the righteous, immutable will of God is revealed, what is 
to be the quality of man in his nature, thoughts, words and works, 
in order that he may be pleasing and acceptable to God; and it 
threatens its transgressors with God’s wrath and temporal and 
eternal punishments.” (Solid Declaration, V, 17) 

Again: “We believe, teach, and confess that the Law is prop- 
erly a divine doctrine which teaches what is right and pleasing to 
God and reproves everything that is contrary to God’s will.” 
(Epitome, V, 3) 

Pieper’s Christian Dogmatics: “The Law in the proper sense 
(lex proprie accepta) is the Word of God in which God demands 
of men that in their nature and in their thoughts, words, and acts 
they conform to the standard of His commandments and pro- 
nounces the curse on those who fail to comply.” (III, 222) 

Again: “the term ‘Law’ is used in its proper, i.¢., primary, sense 
in Scripture when it refers to what does not bear on faith, but de- 
mands perfect observance on the part of man (Gal. 3, 12), pro- 
nounces the curse on all transgressors (Gal. 3, 10), stops the mouth 
of all the world (Rom. 3, 19), and therefore transmits the knowl- 
edge of sin (Rom. 3, 20).” (Ibid. ) 

The term “elements of the Law” in the question before us is 
limited to Law or any of its connotations and its uses in the proper 
sense. 

Question Restated and Clarified 


When we are speaking of the Gospel (grace, forgiveness of sin, 
Cross of Christ, Christ Crucified), is it permissible for us to mix 
elements of the Law into this concept? In the paragraphs to follow 
the term Gospel is understood in its proper sense, that is, as the 
glad tidings in which God graciously offers to sinful men forgive- 
ness, life, and salvation through faith in the redemption which is 
in Christ Jesus. The terms grace, forgiveness of sins, Cross of Christ, 
Christ Crucified, are also so understood. Elements of the Law are 
accepted as connotations or uses of the Law in its proper sense. 
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II 


ANSWER: TO MIX ELEMENTS OF THE LAW WITH THE GOSPEL 
IN ITS PROPER SENSE IS NOT PERMISSIBLE 


In the Means of Grace 


It is not permissible in the doctrine of the Means of Grace. Only 
the Gospel, the glad tidings of the grace of God in Christ Jesus, 
offers to contrite sinners forgiveness, life, and salvation. 

Whether Word or Sacrament, it is the Gospel alone that offers, 
promises, and conveys to a sinner whose conscience is burdened 
with sin and wrath what he most needs — forgiveness of sins and 
salvation. In the historic event of Jesus Christ, His person and 
work, His holy life and sacrifice, all lost mankind has become 
righteous in the presence of God. In the glory of His resurrection 
and exaltation God, who “was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself,” affirms and continues to proclaim: “This is My Beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye Him!” Only in this event 
is there expiation for the world’s sin. And its Gospel is the only 
“Word of reconciliation” inviting sinners, “Be ye reconciled to 
God!” To say it with Luther, “It is such a preaching as shows and 
gives nothing else than grace and forgiveness in Christ.” (W.A, 
XXII, 87, quoted in Formula of Concord, Solid Declaration, V, 12) 

The Law forbids and demands and threatens with punishment. 
It is entirely without power to offer or convey life, the will and 
strength to obey. Since it consistently makes demands of man, the 
conclusion is erroneously drawn that it enables him to do right 
and so serves him in becoming pious. It is asserted that the Law 
at least fits him morally to receive Christ and forgiving grace. This 
very thought is rejected when Paul says: “For if there had been 
a law given which could have given life, verily righteousness should 
have been by the Law” (Gal. 2:21). The Law is without power 
to offer grace or help or life to a sinner. Nor does Scripture ever 
use the Law for this purpose. 

Yet the means of grace, Gospel and Sacrament, with God’s offer 
of forgiveness, life, and salvation to the sinner, remain ineffective 
without proper ministration of the Law. Knowledge of sin must 
be taught from the Law (Rom. 3:20). When the Law forbids and 
commands what is to be done or left undone, it convicts the sinner 
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of transgression, charges him with guilt, and terrifies him with the 
wrath of God. It is the power and efficacy of the Law to point 
out sin and the deep corruption of human nature and thereby 
throw man into despair and terror. Its chief office and purpose is 
to effect contrition. In this respect only does it ready the sinner to 
receive the Gospel’s offer of grace. 


While Law and Gospel are both the Word of God, their effects 
upon the sinner are as different from each other as hell differs from 
heaven. George Stoeckhardt well says: 

Nothing is farther from the truth than to present the Law as an 

introduction to the Gospel, the effect of the Law as the beginning 

of a reform which is perfected in faith. The Law indeed is called 

and truly is “our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ” (Gal. 3:24). 

But this does not mean to say that the Law brings the heart of 

man into a certain moral disposition in which it is receptive for 

faith and salvation in Christ. On the contrary, the apostle points 
out the purpose and pedagogy of God, who first of all concludes 
everything under sin (Gal. 3:22), so that in an entirely different 
way, a way directly opposed to the Law, namely, by promise of 
faith, He may lead to salvation. (Lehre und Wehre, XXXIII 
{June 1887}, 159 ff.) 


The Law “was added [430 years after the promise of grace] 
because of transgressions” (Gal. 3:19). “The Scripture consigned 
all things to sin that what was promised to faith in Jesus Christ 
might be given to those who believe” (Gal. 3:22, RSV). Luther 
comments on Luke 1:55: “The subsequent giving of the Law to 
the Jews was not on a par with this promise [Abraham’s Seed}. 
The Law was given in order that by its light they might the better 
come to know their cursed state and the more fervently and heartily 
desire the promised Seed; in this they had an advantage over all 
the heathen world. But they turned this advantage into a disad- 
vantage; they undertook to keep the Law by their own strength, and 
failed to learn from it their needy and cursed state.” (Luther's 
Works, American edition, Vol. 21, p. 354) 

In this sense only does the Law lead to Christ: it effects a knowl- 
edge of sin and God’s wrath. Yet, as it does so, it is God’s ultimate 
plan, having filled a sinner with fear and terror through His Law, 
to comfort him with His promise of grace and forgiveness and to 
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give him life and salvation. In the ministration of both Law and 
Gospel God has but one end in view: the salvation of mankind. 


In Conversion 


Since the Law is without power to offer a sinner any spiritual 
help whatsoever, elements or uses thereof must not be mingled 
with the Gospel as means of grace. Nor is this mingling permis- 
sible in the doctrine of conversion. 

Where our Lutheran Confessions deal with conversion, they 
distinguish clearly between what God effects through the Law and 
what He offers through the Gospel. 


Apology: “Paul almost everywhere, when he describes conver- 
sion or renewal, designates these two parts . . . that we are dead to 
sin, which takes place by contrition and its terrors; and that we 
should rise again with Christ, which takes place when by faith we 
again obtain consolation and life” (XII, 46). Again: “In re- 
pentance these two things ought always to exist, namely, contrition 


and faith.” (XII, 57) 


Smalcald Articles: 


This, then, is the thunderbolt of God by which He strikes in 
a heap both manifest sinners and false saints, and suffers no one 
to be in the right, but drives them altogether to terror and despair. 
This is the hammer as Jeremiah says 23:29: “Is not My Word like 
a hammer that breaketh a rock in pieces?” This is not activa con- 
tritio, or manufactured repentance, but passiva contritio, true sor- 
row of heart, suffering and sensation of death. 


This, then, is what it means to begin true repentance; and here 
man must hear such a sentence as this: You are all of no account, 
whether you be manifest sinners or saints; you all must become 
different and do otherwise than you now are and are doing, 
whether you are as great, wise, powerful, and holy as you may. 
Here no one is godly. 

But to this office the New Testament immediately adds the con- 
solatory promise of grace through the Gospel, which must be 
believed, as Christ declares, Mark 1:15: “Repent and believe the 
Gospel,” i.e., become different and do otherwise and believe My 
promise. And John, preceding Him, is called a preacher of repent- 
ance, however, for the remission of sins; i.e., John was to accuse 
all and convict them of being sinners, that they might know what 
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they were before God, and might acknowledge that they were lost 
men, and might thus be prepared for the Lord to receive grace 
and to expect and accept from Him the remission of sins. Thus 
also Christ Himself says (Luke 24:47): “Repentance and remis- 
sion of sins must be preached in My name among all nations.” 
(Part Three, III, 2—6) 


Conversion then is this, that God first of all works in the heart 
a knowledge of sin, fear and terror of God’s wrath and judgment, 
i.e., works contrition or repentance in the narrow sense. Then He 
kindles saving faith in that heart through the Gospel of Christ. 


The Gospel alone speaks to us of Christ, the only Redeemer; of 
that righteousness which Christ has merited, forgiveness of sins, 
and of the life to come. Through this preaching the heart of the 
contrite sinner is cheered and comforted and a spark of faith is 
kindled in it. Only when faith has been kindled and glows in the 
heart is a sinner truly converted and renewed. His understanding 
and will is renewed. It is this preaching alone which quickens and 
bestows the Spirit, arouses spiritual, godly life in the heart. The 
Gospel, and not the Law or any element thereof, is the “seed of 
regeneration.” The Gospel, and not the Law or any element thereof, 
is “the power of God unto salvation to everyone that believeth.” 
(1 Peter 1:23; Rom. 1:16) 


In Faith and Justification 


It is, furthermore, not permissible to mix the Gospel with ele- 
ments of Law in the doctrine of faith and justification. The Gospel 
alone quickens and converts the sinner to God. It alone also justifies 
the converted, or regenerated, and keeps them in the faith. What- 
ever Scripture says of the Law and Gospel in their respective offices 
remains in force also after conversion. The preaching of both re- 
mains significant for the regenerate, too, as long as they live upon 
this earth. 

What takes place at the time of conversion repeats itself daily 
in the heart and life of a Christian. His new spiritual being experi- 
ences a constant and continuing repentance. To confess his sins to 
God in true contrition and in faith to take hold of Jesus Christ, 
his only Redeemer, is his daily calling. To continue in the one as 
in the other he is in constant need of both Law and Gospel. 
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In conversion, or regeneration, man is not completely renewed, 
Converted Christians still have sin. With Paul they acknowledge 
and confess: “For I know that in me (that is, in my flesh) dwells 
no good thing” (Rom. 7:18). As long as a Christian is upon this 
earth, he is never completely and entirely rid of his original sinful 
nature, the corrupt flesh. And this sinful nature in him is not one 
whit better than the corrupt flesh of the world. It, too, is in need 
of the rod of the Law. “By the Law is the knowledge of sin” 
(Rom. 3:20) is an ever reoccurring road sign on the Christian’s 
way. And the more closely he observes this sign from day to day, 
placing heart and behavior under its direction, the more he experi- 
ences the great abyss between God and all ungodliness that still 
adheres to him. The deeper he peers into the abyss of his natural 
heart, the more he discovers his alienation from God. 


Hence a Christian, too, becomes more and more conscious of his 
sins, experiences and feels the terrors of the Law. At times a single 
sin exposed by God’s Word and Law can torture and torment him 
mercilessly. Even on the way to Life children of God are not spared 
this experience. 

Yet, in all this, trust in the promise of the Gospel and faith 
in God’s forgiving grace in Christ remains the fundamental and 
real characteristic of the Christian. His sin, the Law, and God's 
wrath do not hurl him into his hopeless preconversion state. Know- 
ing Christ in faith, he at once rushes from sin, wrath, and damna- 
tion to his Savior and Redeemer, seeks and finds in Him comfort 
and forgiveness. He carries Christ in his heart, and when God's 
curse and wrath cut into his conscience, he reminds himself of 
forgiveness in Christ, the expiation of his guilt, and the removal 
of its curse. In Gospel-wrought faith he takes his sin that has been 
exposed by the Law and prayerfully places it before God and sighs 
in the power of God’s Holy Spirit concerning the evil and corrupt 
nature that still clings to him like mud: “O wretched man that 
I am! Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” But 
the sigh rises to a paean of thanksgiving for his redemption: 
“I thank God through Jesus Christ, our Lord!” 

This function of Law and Gospel in a Christian’s life is briefly 
set forth in the Formula of Concord: “Therefore, as often as be- 
lievers stumble, they are reproved by the Holy Spirit from the Law, 
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and by the same Spirit are raised up and comforted again by the 
preaching of the Holy Gospel.” (Solid Declaration, VI, 14) 

Yet it is only the Gospel that nurtures and preserves such faith. 
“Ye are kept by the power of God through faith unto salvation” 
(1 Peter 1:5). “Be it known unto you therefore, men and brethren, 
that through this Man [risen Christ] is preached unto you the for- 
giveness of sins. And by Him all that believe are justified from all 
things from which ye could not be justified by the Law of Moses.” 
(Acts 13:39. See also Rom. 5:1; 3:28; Gal. 3:24) 

Since justification is “by faith, without the works of the Law,” 
elements of the Law may not be mingled with the Gospel in the 
doctrine of justification and faith. “It is the gift of God, not of 
works, lest any man should boast.” (Eph. 2:7 f.) 


In Sanctification 


It is not permissible to mix elements of the Law with the Gospel 
in the doctrine of sanctification and good works. The sanctification 
of a believer’s heart and life, mind and spirit, attitudes and behavior, 
is entirely and alone the work of the Holy Spirit through the Gos- 
pel in Word and Sacrament. 


“Sanctification” Defined 


The Bible speaks frequently and with decisive emphasis about 
sanctification. The truth it sets forth belongs to the “milk of the 
Word” and must be taught to all Christians, also to little children. 
It is particularly in this doctrine that Law and Gospel are frequently 
mixed to the confusion and discomfort of many —to the despair 
of some! 

The Bible and our Lutheran Confessions use the term sanctifica- 
tion with wider and with more limited connotations. All that God’s 
Word and Spirit produces in the heart and life of a believer, his 
call, conversion, regeneration, illumination, justification, his new 
life in faith terminating in the spiritual perfection of eternal life — 
all this is at times expressed as sanctification. The Gospel is 
preached that men might receive “inheritance among them which 
are sanctified” (Acts 26:8). The writer to the Hebrews speaks of 
the sanctified who are “perfected forever” (Heb. 10:14. See also 
2 Thess. 2:13; 1 Peter 1:2). In the Lutheran Confessions the term 
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occurs frequently in this wider sense. Quenstedt remarks on Eph. 
5:25: “Sanctification is at times taken in the wider sense and in- 
cludes justification.” (Quoted by Pieper, III, 4) 

The term sanctification is used by Lutherans also in its nar- 
rower sense to denote the spiritual growth which follows justi- 
fication. It expresses the work of God in the heart and life of one 
who already is a Christian, whom God is leading step by step in 
a renewal of the divine image within him; step by step in righteous- 
ness of living, in thought, word, and deed; in holiness of conduct 
and behavior; in emotions, wishes, prayers, devotions, and in charity 
toward all men. 

As soon as an individual repents and lays hold of God's forgive- 
ness through faith in the redemption wrought by Christ Jesus, he 
is justified. This justification is instantaneous and perfect. It is 
never a gradual process. Clothed in Christ’s righteousness, he is 
God's saint. Corrupt flesh and sinful nature still cling to him, how- 
ever, and “nothing good dwells in” this flesh. Hence a Christian 
finds himself in a daily struggle against sin. It is here that God 
through Word and Sacrament continues to “pound away at, buffet, 
immerse, and drown the old Adam and the sinful nature.” By God’s 
grace the Christian is activated in this work, and through the Holy 
Spirit’s reign within, faith is increased, love toward God and man 
is strengthened, confidence in God and His promises is confirmed 
and established, the image of God is renewed. God's saint by faith 
becomes more and more righteous, more and more holy, more and 
more blessed, more and more firm in faith and godliness (Phil. 
1:9-11). This is sanctification in the narrow sense. 

The doctrine of sanctification in its narrow sense may be defined 
and briefly expressed as follows: 

1. It refers to the operation of God’s Holy Spirit in the heart of 

a Christian whereby he daily more and more puts off the old 

Adam and puts on the new man. 


No 


. It expresses that work of the Holy Spirit in the heart and life 
of a believer through which he receives power to conquer the 
temptations of the devil, the world, and the flesh; to conquer 
more and more the sins which so readily beset him — jealousy, 
discontentment, ingratitude, malice, lack of love for God and 

His Word and for his neighbor. 
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3. It includes also the Holy Spirit’s work whereby he produces in 
the Christian fruits of the Spirit: meekness, love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, and tenderness, so 
that the Christian grows more and more in grace and in the 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Solely the Work of God 


This sanctification is solely and alone the work of God’s Holy 
Spirit, a work of His grace and mercy. 

“It is God which worketh in you both to will and to do of His 
good pleasure” (Phil. 2:13). Man in his sinful nature is unwilling 
to be obedient, God-fearing, holy and righteous. God must make 
the unwilling willing. He must give strength and power to con- 
quer sin. “The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance” (Gal. 5:22 ff.). 
All are virtues created in a believer through faith in the precious 
Gospel, or effected through the operation of the Holy Spirit. The 
Holy Spirit, the Gift of the risen Savior to his believers, teaches 
them (John 14:26); guides them into all truth (John 16:13); 
fills them with His gifts (1 Cor. 12:7-11); as the “Spirit of adop- 
tion” strengthens their conviction that they are children of God 
(Rom. 8:16); sighs in their hearts of need, “Abba Father” (Rom. 
8:15, 26). For the believers He is the Spirit “of power and of 
love and of a sound mind” (2 Tim. 1:7). He strengthens them in 
the daily battle against their flesh (Gal. 5:16-18,22) and works 
in them “righteousness and peace and joy” (Rom. 14:17). They 
are enabled “to abound in hope” through His power (Rom. 15:13). 

This sanctification is the fruit of justifying faith. It occurs only 
in the heart and life of a true believer in Christ. Jesus teaches: 
“That which is born of the flesh is flesh and that which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit” (John 3:6). And Paul affirms: “By grace are 
ye saved, through faith, and that not of yourselves; it is the gift of 
God, not of works, lest any man should boast. For we are His work- 
manship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath 
before ordained that we should walk in them.” (Eph. 2:8 f.) 

Luther, too, so teaches: “Faith is a divine work in us which trans- 
forms us, gives us a new birth, slays the old Adam, makes us alto- 
gether different men in heart, affection, and mind and brings with 
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it the Holy Spirit. Oh, it is a living, energetic, active, mighty thing, 
this faith! It cannot but do good unceasingly. There is no question 
asked whether good works ought to be done, but before the ques- 
tion is asked, the works have been done, and there is a continuous 
doing of them.” (W. A. Bibel, VII, 11. SL XIV, 88) 

“Our sin is not forgiven in order that we may continue to live in 
sin, but in order that we may cease from sinning. Otherwise it 
would not be forgiveness, but license to sin.” (W.A. XXII, 132. 
SL XII, 786) 


Following is one of many examples showing how our church 
has confessed this doctrine: “Holy Scripture teaches very clearly 
that the last final purpose of the redemptive work of Jesus is sanc- 
tification. Our forgiveness, our atonement, our justification, is not 
the final goal and purpose, but only the means by which sanctifica- 
tion is attained. God forgives our sins that we may leave them. 
Christ did not become our Redeemer simply in order that we might 
be rid of our guilt and punishment, but chiefly that we might be 
perfectly free from sin.” (Western District Proceedings, 1875, 
p- 46) 

Sanctification and good works in a spiritual sense are initiated 
and effected entirely and solely through the Gospel in Word and 
Sacrament. Listen to Paul: “Neither the immoral, nor idolaters, 
nor adulterers . . . greedy, nor drunkards. ... And such were some 
of you. But you were washed, you were sanctified, you were justi- 
fied, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of our 
God.” (1 Cor.6:9-11). Jesus’ “name” is His Gospel. Hear Him 
exhort all “who desire to live a godly life in Christ Jesus”: “All 
Scripture” — and remember this is the sacred writing which is 
“able to instruct you for salvation through faith in Christ Jesus” — 
“all Scripture is inspired by God and profitable for teaching, for 
reproof, for correction, and for training in righteousness, that the 
man of God may be complete, equipped for every good work.” 
(2 Tim. 3:16 f. RSV) 

With Luther we confess: “The Holy Ghost has called me 
by the Gospel, enlightened me with His gifts, sanctified and 
kept me in the true faith.” The means through which the Holy 
Ghost has done all this is the Gospel. True godliness and good 
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works in a spiritual sense are never effected by the Law or any of 
its elements or uses. “Let me ask you this: Did you receive the 
Spirit by works of the Law or by hearing with faith?” Paul asks 
incisively (Gal. 3:2). Anyone who thinks that true obedience to 
God’s will, a life of sanctification and good works, is effected by 
the Law is mistaken. True faith, true love for God, for a neighbor, 
or for an enemy is produced by the Gospel. A life of love is the 
fruit of a Gospel-wrought faith. It is “faith working through 
love” (Gal.5:6). “I appeal to you, therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, to present your bodies as a living sacrifice, holy 
and acceptable to God. . . . Be transformed by the renewal of 
your mind, that you may prove what is the will of God, what is 
good and acceptable and perfect.” (Rom. 12:1 f.) 


It is the Gospel alone and not the Law that slays sin and its 
dominion in man. “But now we are discharged from the Law, 
dead to that which held us captive, so that we serve not under the 
old written code but in the new life of the Spirit” (Rom. 7:6). 
This is true for all who “belong to him who has been raised from 
the dead in order that we may bear fruit for God” (Rom. 7:4). 
By the Law man is held in bondage and dominion of sin. Through 
faith in the Gospel of Christ, who has freed him from this bondage, 
“sin will have no dominion over you, since you are not under Law 
but under grace.” (Rom. 6:14) 


Stoeckhardt says: 


A Christian never does anything truly good “by constraint of the 
Law,” but only by “constraint” of the Gospel. ... Never are we 
brought to deny fleshly lusts — hatred, wrath, jealousy, unchastity, 
avarice, covetousness—by the rigid demands of the Law... . 
A Christian’s hatred and heartfelt loathing of sin, his inward 
turning away from sin, is actuated and brought about solely by 
the love of God revealed in the Gospel... . Never are we enabled 
to love God and our neighbor by the “Thou shalt” of the Law, 
namely, “Thou shalt love the Lord, Thy God, with all thy heart,” 
etc. “and thy neighbor as thyself.” Love will not be constrained. 
A Christian’s love to God from the heart, his joy and pleasure in 
God and things godly, his love to the brethren for God’s sake, his 
endurance of all evil for God’s sake, his overcoming in patience, 
are made possible only by the love of God which is revealed in 
Christ and proclaimed to us in the Gospel (op. cit., p.245). 
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The Third Use of the Law 


This being true that a believer’s sanctification and life of godli- 
ness is altogether the work of God’s Spirit in the Gospel, does 
a Christian then have any use for God’s Law? Does the apostle 
say that a Christian has no use for it when he states: “The Law 
is not made for a righteous man, but for the lawless and dis- 
obedient . . . according to the glorious Gospel of the blessed God, 
which was committed to my trust”? (1 Tim. 1:9-11) 

Controversy on this issue occupied the writers of the Formula 
of Concord and has continued to discomfort the church that con- 
fesses it. An intensive and consecrated research in this truth of 
revelation would today provide our own preaching and practical 
theology with a spiritually healthful and strengthening prophylaxis. 
Here, too, the Gospel alone, with its grace alone, Christ alone, 
faith alone, must remain pure and without the Law’s alloy. 

The Solid Declaration deals with the subject in the 26 paragraphs 
of Article VI under the heading “Of the Third Use of God’s Law.” 
The following paragraphs frequently quote from this passage. 

Although free from the Law, from its coercion, bondage, and 
curse, and in this sense “no longer under Law but under grace,” 
a Christian nevertheless has “his delight in the Law of the Lord 
and meditates therein” daily (Psalm 1). The Law was written in 
man’s heart as he issued from the hand of his Maker. So the regen- 
erate, too, is not lawless, without the Law, but “renewed in knowl- 
edge after the image of Him that created him.” He cheerfully 
remains “in the Law” and according to the new man rejoices in 
it and the “works which God prepared beforehand that we should 
walk in them.” (Eph. 2:10) 

At this point the Formula of Concord sharply distinguishes be- 
tween a Christian’s carnal nature and the renewal of God’s image 
in his “inner man.” See Rom. 7:18 ff.; Gal. 5:17; Rom. 8:2. 

If renewal of the divine image were complete in this life, Chris- 
tians “would do of themselves, and altogether voluntarily, with- 
out any instruction, admonition, urging or driving of the Law, what 
they are in duty bound to do according to God’s will . . . just as 
the angels render an entirely voluntary obedience.” Since this is 
not so and soldiers in the Church Militant must be “able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil” and contend against principalities 
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and powers of darkness, the soldiers’ flesh must be in subjection 
and discipline. Because of its desperate and deceitful lusts the Law 
must not only expose, admonish, and threaten but also punish. 
(Cf. Ps. 119:71; 1 Cor. 9:27) 

This remains true even though it is only the Gospel that sup- 
plies him with an all-sufficient equipment for victory in the con- 
flict. “Born anew by the Spirit of God” and “led by the Spirit of 
Christ,” the Christian is altogether free from the Law and its man- 
dates and does everything, “insofar as he is born anew,” accord- 
ing to God’s will, “from a free, cheerful spirit.” Yet it is also true 
that his carnal ego yields to all this and is driven “against his will 
and under coercion, no less than the godless are driven and held in 
obedience by threats of the Law.” (1 Cor.9:27; Rom. 7:18, 19) 


Must a Christian not frequently experience that a heavy foot 
of the flesh too often rests on the accelerator of life’s chariot as 
it rushes through society's traffic lanes and caution lights — to be 
restrained more by the sight of uniform and a thought of penalty 
than by cheerful and willing obedience of faith? This is obedience 
to Law and its observance a work of the Law, withal a good work 
within the realm of mundane society, though not a fruit of faith. 


In dealing with a Christian’s need for the Law the confessors 
of the Formula of Concord also point to it as a safeguard against 
zeal without knowledge, in which the deceitful heart of Christians 
may “hit upon a holiness and devotion of their own and, under the 
pretext of the Spirit of God, set up a self-chosen worship without 
God’s Word and command” (Deut. 12:8, 28,32). Finally it has 
its use lest a Christian “easily imagine that his work and life are 
entirely pure and perfect.” 

Yet, in all this, elements of the Law must not be commingled 
with the Gospel. Through the Law God’s Holy Spirit reproves and 
chastises the carnal self when believers stumble and yield to the 
flesh. “By the same Spirit they are raised up and comforted again 
with the preaching of the Gospel.” 


Conclusion 


This is a special hour in time. In a world of deepening ideological 
conflict, entrusted with new and mysterious scientific knowledge 
and catastrophic forces, its rulers on the left determined to dethrone 
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the King of kings from His celestial mercy seat and “taking counsel A 
together against the Lord and against His Anointed,” while on the A 
right “the powers that be” and the Church Militant gradually be- 
come aware of encroaching crisis, another “fullness of time” is 
come for the Lord and His counsel of grace. 
In historical crises, as in the era of the Reformation, so today, | 
our Lord as Head “over all things to the church” is programming 
a kerygma of “the Gospel of the Kingdom throughout the whole on! 
world as a testimony to all nations; and then the end will come” pul 
(Matthew 24). “Now is the day of salvation!” in 
This is a time for the Gospel minister to be filled with joyous by 
anticipation and a sense of holy trust. For every true preacher and in 
teacher of Christ's Gospel let it be a day of cheerful consecration, it ( 
of solemn responsibility, and of dauntless courage that rests only on Th 
Christ and His Gospel. “Do your best to present yourself to God 
as one approved, a workman who has no need to be ashamed, 
rightly handling the word of truth.” (2 Tim. 2:15) . 
the 
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A Review of von Weizsacker's 


Am Anfang 
By AuGusT C. REHWALDT 


URING the winter of 1919/20 Victor von Weizsicker* de- 
livered a series of lectures on natural philosophy at the 
University of Heidelberg. Because of conditions of war 

only a fragment of these lectures has been preserved. This was 
published under the title: Am Anfang schuf Gott Himmel und 
Erde.” The opening sentences of the lecture proper are: “We begin 
by referring to a particular historical document, the oldest, perhaps, 
in existence, the creation account of the Bible. We shall see that 
it contains all the most important problems of natural philosophy.” 
This paper is an attempt to share some of Weizsicker’s thoughts. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 

“The attempt to formulate a natural philosophy has as its basis 
the desire to know what nature as a whole really is and what our 
relation to it is. We can now say that at the end of our discussion 
we shall not know this; in fact, we can predict this with a great 
deal of certainty. So we ought to tell ourselves, as we begin: I know 
that everything I can say of nature will be less true, less great, and 
less perfect than nature itself.” 

Weizsicker states clearly the direction his discussion is to take, 
particularly in relation to epistemology (Erkenntnistheorie, as the 
Germans call it). For six or seven decades previous to 1929 Ger- 
man philosophy concerned itself, for the most part, with the exten- 
sion of Kant’s Erkenntnistheorie. As a result, the philosophy (Ger- 
man) of this period was largely theory of cognition and never 
questioned the content of such experimental sciences as chemistry 
and physics, but instead concerned itself only with the form into 
which these sciences had been cast. It did no more than attempt 
to establish the logical assumptions on which the sciences were 


1 Viktor von Weizsacker: tesearch scientist, neurologist, practicing physi- 
cian, lecturer, and philosopher. Died 1957. Grandson of Karl Heinrich von 
Weizsicker, the theologian. After coming out of World War I, he expressed 
the hope that the world would finally turn to Christianity and realize it in all 
areas, also in the natural sciences. 
ae br ed. (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1957). 108 pages. 
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established and maintained their position. Their content was for tru 
philosophy a noli-me-tangere. Thus philosophy yielded her ancient fou 
prerogative of being the scientia, with the right to view the world mo 
as a whole by her own methods and processes. It has placed the tod 
experience of the sciences on a throne that stands higher than the 
chair of the philosopher. This runs counter to the primary claim ent 
of philosophy to be the comprehensive knowledge. If some sort me 
of natural philosophy is to be formulated, it will not do simply Kn 
to affirm the truth of the experimental sciences. The natural Ba 
sciences must be critically weighed, not only in a formal way but Sch 
also as to content. We must be concerned about the claims of the 
science. In fact, this is our first consideration. The question which age 
interests us above all else is whether modern scientific knowledge to 
is the only way to penetrate the inner regions of nature. It may vel 
be that there are points of view altogether different which will as 
let us look behind the scenes. So the problem resolves itself into abi 
this: Is there a philosophic knowledge of nature? We recognize cat 
that this is a long-debated question, but we shall leave it at that. pu 
Perhaps it is more desirable under the circumstances “to start hares sci 
than to catch them,” to quote the late Dean Gauss of Princeton. cat 
in| 

OBJECTIVITY AND SCIENTIFIC TRUTH af 


It seems advisable to digress at this point and to leave Weiz- 
sicker for the time being, for the one or the other may think that 


va: 
science is so solidly established, and is so objective, that no criticism 4 
is possible. hy 

A very lucid analysis of modern science can be gleaned from a 
the first fifty pages of Thure von Uexkiill’s Der Mensch und die oe 
Natur He points out some of the transformations of natural as 
sciences during the past fifty years. Truth (this does not include If, 
revealed truth so far as this discussion is concerned) was once de- sp 
fined as being agreement between concept or perception and object po 
or thing. This definition dates back to the Scholastics. An insur- ie 
mountable difficulty appears with this definition. Each science - 
paints its own picture of nature and reality. Which is to be the a 


standard of comparison? 


: ‘ ‘ mas sal 
It was Francis Bacon who replaced this Scholastic definition of 


we 
3 Bern: Frank “ 
n: Franke Verlag, 1953. 
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truth with a new one. This new definition has been the unshaken 
foundation of science up to the present time. It was on this that 
modern science was founded and could develop into what it is 
today. 

Bacon postulated that no knowledge exists which is not depend- 
ent on an ability to perform (to do), and conversely, there is no 
methodical performance which does not proceed from knowledge. 
Knowledge and ability are concepts which have no significance for 
Bacon unless they are conversely related to each other: quantum 
scimus tantum possumus, “the reach of our knowledge determines 
the reach of our ability,” was his famous thesis. In this Sputnik 
age it is hardly necessary to mention the degree to which our ability 
to do has been extended by our scientific knowledge. But the con- 
verse is also true: guantum possumus tantum scimus, “only as far 
as our ability reaches, does our knowledge reach.” Beyond our 
ability to do we can only set up uncertain conjectures which we 
can prove neither true nor false. Conjectures which we cannot 
put to the test through our abilities are unproductive for natural 
science. So here we see that the thesis of Bacon, put in this form, 
can tell us some essential things about natural sciences which man 
invented; for it delimits in bold strokes the framework within 
which man is confined with his inventive powers. 

To show this we shall consider briefly how a scientific investi- 
gation proceeds. It functions about as follows: We assume there 
is some problem. First, presuppositions are invented, working 
hypotheses from which the searching and questioning of the phe- 
nomenon proceeds. But these working hypotheses are applicable 
only if they make assertions which concern themselves with some- 
thing we can do, something lying within our practical capacity. 
If, for example, we say that two bodies cannot occupy the same 
space at the same time, we have a working hypothesis which con- 
cerns itself with the way in which we handle objects in space and 
time. This hypothesis delimits the space in which we can move 
and operate, inasmuch as it maintains that two objects cannot 
occupy the same space and that we cannot move them into the 
same space at the same time. If we begin with this assumption, 
we have at first no more than hypothetical truth (this is true pro- 
vided . . .) on the basis of which the phenomena are interpreted. 
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We assume that the phenomena comply with the conditions of our 
hypothesis and adjust our attitude accordingly. If later it becomes 
apparent that our hypothesis is valid in case after case, it will even- 
tually be ranked as a scientific axiom or principle. A brief review 
of the physics of gases and fluids will demonstrate sufficiently to 
what extent such an axiom concerning the nature of matter in space 
determines our scientific interpretation, our methods, and so our 
picture of nature. 


It may, of course, happen that axioms which have been valid 
for centuries while investigations of certain phenomena were ex- 
tended more and more, suddenly fail if the interpretation is pushed 
too far. Modern physics itself is an enlightening example of this 
(quantum theory; theory of relativity). This shows that axioms 
which were considered to be philosophical necessities (Denknot- 
wendigkeiten) fare no better in science than any other axioms. 
As soon as they fail, science must devise new working hypotheses, 
and it must determine whether these can so interpret the phe- 
nomena that we can handle them and work better with them than 
we could with the former axioms. If a new hypothesis meets all 
the requirements, it will eventually be ranked as an axiom. This 
means that a new axiom has appeared, and since scientific axioms 
are to interpret phenomena of nature, new ideas and concepts will 
arise with them. But since we know nature only in terms of our 
scientific concept, this can only mean that in the end nature changes 
as the axioms change on which the interpretations are based. 


The consequence is that the truth of scientific knowledge is de- 
termined neither by the axioms with which we begin nor by the 
object which we sought to grasp and understand by means of these 
axioms, but the criteriop is whether our axioms are valid or faulty. 
Hence, in contrast to the Scholastic thesis, we do not establish truth 
by the criterion of agreement between concept and object, but the 
only criterion which can establish the truth and reality of the object 
is the failure or the validity of the axioms with which we operate. 

At this point we can obtain a fuller understanding of the nature 
of a scientific experiment. This is very pertinent at this point. The 
authority of science rests largely on the scientific experiment. The 
experiment proceeds strictly from the known to the unknown. It 
attempts to interpret new phenomena on the basis of known 
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axioms, so that we can operate with, or use, or handle the phe- 
nomena. At the same time, however, whenever an axiom is applied 
thus, we are testing the axiom, i. e., the extent of its validity. There- 
fore, to experiment actually involves two things: first, we experi- 
ment with phenomena on the basis of our knowledge; secondly, 
we test or try our knowledge with the phenomena. The experi- 
ment shows man the framework or the boundaries within which 
he is confined with his inventions; it also shows man that he may 
not formulate any number and variety of hypotheses; thus it shows 
man the limits within which his inventions are valid. This is, in 
part, Uexkiill’s analysis of scientific truth and method. This shows 
how we arrive at something which we call truth but still does not 
answer the question: What is truth? 

Meanwhile the objectivity of science has all but disappeared. 
The awe with which the popular mind approaches science is over- 
done. Such an analysis also makes it apparent that science does 
not so much make assertions concerning nature itself but rather 
concerns itself with the way in which the searching intellect views 
nature. We turn again to Weizsacker. 


GENESIS 1:1-8 


In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. And 
the earth was without form and void; and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters. 

And God said: Let there be light, and there was light. 

And God saw the light that it was good, and God divided the 
light from the darkness. And God called the light day, and the 
darkness He called night. And the evening and the morning were 
the first day. 

And God said: Let there be a firmament in the midst of the 
waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters. 

And God made the firmament and divided the waters which 
were under the firmament from the waters which were above the 
firmament; and it was so. 

And God called the firmament heaven. And the evening and 
the morning were the second day. 

We are justified in designating Genesis 1 as natural philosophy, 
not so much because sun and moon, plants and animals, are men- 
tioned but rather because the whole of nature is contrasted with 
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something which is not nature, namely, God. God and nature are 
distinguished. There is something which is not nature and yet 
stands in an intimate relation to every member of nature. In fact, 
nature is explained through this relation. Such an explanation is 
natural philosophy. 

“In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” This 
is the ultimate that can be asserted of nature. “The moment the 
first sentence of this far-reaching and momentous thought is put 
into words it is no longer a certainty but a problem. Anything 
recorded, that is, expressed in words, represents knowledge, which 
is subject to questioning, which is problematic. Ever since, human 
thinking has been filled with doubt and has contended over this 
first sentence.” * With these words of Genesis 1 the line of battle 
is drawn in the age-old conflict between the theology of the Bible 
and natural science, between religion and reason, between faith 
and knowledge. One thing this theological or theocosmic world 
view and modern science have in common — the original question: 
Whence is this world? Where is it going? How does it exist? 
Both inquire about origin to satisfy an inherent need for explana- 
tion and knowledge. The next question would naturally be: What 
does creation really mean? 


Concepts of Create 


We refer to Genesis 1 as the creation account. It is that indeed, 
but the author by no means presents the activity of God uniformly 
through the idea of creation. Instead it is described by a wealth of 
meaningful verbs. We can distinguish two groups of activities. 
In the one, God remains with Himself; the activity pertains to 
Himself, reflects upon Himself. In the other, God reaches beyond 
Himself. The activity is away from God. It is directed toward the 
world and is exerted upon the world. The first group would include 
such acts as His inspection of creation and seeing that “it was 
good.” The other would include the acts of creation as such. These 
are designated by the words “God created, God said, God divided.” 

At the very first, the loftiest and the all-inclusive idea of bring- 


4 It is to be understood that all quotations are from Weizsacker unless other- 
wise indicated. Translations and parentheses are by the writer of this article. 
Permission to print these transiated passages has been granted by the publishers. 
The CTM thanks them for their kindness. 
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ing forth is asserted with the words “God created.” We shall con- 
sider this as it is here isolated and stands all alone in verse one. 
“Here we are not told how God created. We know neither which 
divine attribute empowered Him to be Creator nor how He goes 
about the activity of creating. Nothing is said about motives or 
means or ways. Nor do we know whether we should ever think of 
Him as non-Creator. We hear only: ‘In the beginning God 
created.’ ” 

Verse 2 brings the first explanatory matter: “The Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the deep.” The text says, “The Spirit of 
God.” This is the introduction, or the presupposition for the first 
creation about to begin, that God acts as a spirit. It is the presup- 
position for all creation, not only for these first creations men- 
tioned here in Genesis 1, but also for the ultimate creation, the 
human nature of the Logos. According to Luke 1:35, the angel 
announces the birth of Jesus to Mary by saying: “The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee and the power of the Highest shall over- 
shadow thee. . . .” The concept of the Spirit moving over the 
face of the primordial water is that of hovering or quivering. 
It introduces the creative act as an activity of the Spirit.’ This 
becomes clear as the first creation emerges. “And God said: Let 
there be light, and there was light.” God creates by speaking. 
Through speaking, through the Word, through a command, He 
becomes Creator. The creative act is a creating and commanding 
by the Spirit. 

Sensual Perception a Presupposition 

We leave our author to add that John sees it all clearly. “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. The same was in the beginning with God. All 
things were made by [through} Him; and without Him was not 
anything made that was made” (John 1:1-3). All things of this 
temporal creation have their origin in the Eternal. Their temporal 
existence we call reality, that is, they have an existence which we 
can apprehend through our senses. We are well aware of the fact 
that this last statement is open to challenge, but we shall let it 
stand. These realities stand in a dual relation. On the one hand, 


5 Cf. Ps. 33:6; 104:30. 
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they exist in the frame of temporal and earthly events and so 
become members of a chain of events we call cause and effect; on 
the other hand, they are dependent on God’s word of power in 
every moment of their existence. 


If we were to review everything that some time or other has 
been said about reality, objectivity, and subjectivity, we would find, 
in the end, that the manifold phenomena, such as heat and cold, 
color, sound, time and space, have all been called illusions, evoked 
by the activity of our senses. Everything would be going in circles, 
and be turned end to end, and finally we would be at a loss what 
to believe. And when all is said and done, we would nevertheless 
return to the familiar point of view and insist: what we observe 
we know. If I observe that this desk supports my paper, then 
I know that it does. If I observe that the desk has collapsed, I know 
this also. All this may sound elementary, and it has neither proved 
nor disproved anything. But it is scientific. We may be quite con- 
fident about this. Genesis 1 takes for granted that anyone who 
reads the account can apprehend with the senses the realities of 
which it speaks. 

Origin of Antitheses 


We shall let Weizsicker continue. The third mode of creation 
is presented next: “God divided.” This is not mentioned in con- 
nection with the first creative act, for the creation of light was 
absolute, without any secondary effect. This dividing or cleaving 
or separating is not an essential element of the process of bringing 
into existence. Nevertheless it is of fundamental significance, for 
it makes the first reference to that which creation produced, the 
creature. The concept of dividing does not reflect upon the Creator, 
but the action is away from God and is directed toward the world. 
It does not enlighten us concerning the essence of God, the Creator, 
but it reveals something of the nature of the creature. This divid- 
ing is repeated on each succeeding day of creation. Each day's work 
produces two things in contrast with each other. At this point we 
might well be reminded of the fact that the Oriental religions quite 
generally present the dual principle as being primary, or original, 
and that the theology of the Bible overcomes this dualism by pre- 
senting it as being this-sided, temporal, and that it appears after 
having been created by God. 
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In contrast to all intramundane events, which are conditional, 
dependent, and relative, creation is unconditional, independent, and 
absolute. These are all negative assertions and cannot convey any- 
thing really positive. Now we are told that divine creation is not 
only a bringing forth, but it is also a dividing. With a cleaving 
gesture the Creator reaches into the chaotic world. He creates. 
He cleaves. He divides that which was a one into a two. He divides 
the light from the darkness; He divides the water from the water, 
that which is above from that which is below; He divides the dry 
land from the water. Thus our world comes into being, becomes 
a world of contrasts, of polarities and antitheses, a world of oppo- 
sites. This antithesis, or being opposite, is a fundamental phe- 
nomenon in our world. We see it everywhere, especially in what 
we call nature. No matter in which direction scientific research 
proceeds or how far it goes, always at the end stands a polarity. 
In the final analysis the constitution of matter resolves itself into 
opposing forces. The atom is an aggregate of opposite charges. 
What is life but the struggle with death, and knowledge but a dis- 
tinguishing between that which is true and that which is false? 
Our world is in fact a world of opposites because (as the creation 
account says) “He divided.” To put it into philosophical language, 
we have discovered the problem of negation as a primordial phe- 
nomenon of science and so of nature, and as a primordial phenom- 
enon of nature and so of science. 


For the time being we shall not consider the implications of this 
principle of polarity. It will force itself upon us persistently as we 
continue. Instead, we shall let Weizsacker summarize directly the 
fundamental concepts of natural philosophy which have emerged 
from the account so far. (P. 14 f.) 


Fundamental Concepts 


The first and principal concept is that of creation. This is, as 
it were, the egg from which all else must develop. It is the funda- 
mental of all our knowledge. It asserts that the world is what it 
is, not of itself but of God. As now becomes apparent, it is not 
correct to distinguish between God and the world as we did earlier. 
God alone divides as He proceeds with His work of creation. 
Distinctions, i.e., negative and positive predications, can be made 
with respect to the creature, but not with respect to the Creator 
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Himself. He is without any negativism. He Himself, the Author th 
of all distinctions, cannot be subject to distinction. This is essen- th 
tially the idea of God on which all occidental science is based. B 
It is impossible to understand this science fully unless there has pe 
been acceptance of the thought, or rebellion [Lucifer’s} against dies 
the thought, that there is a Creator God. The magnitude and the sie 
consequence of this conflict is, after all, the magnitude and the | 
consequence of this occidental science. ee 

Inseparable from this fundamental idea is the more specific The 
designation of the creative act as a creation of the Spirit through — 
the Word, through the command: “Let there be.” The manner like 
in which the creative act follows is very decisive for the course of 0 
which natural science takes. There is a fundamental difference that 
between the act of creation and the intramundane events of nature. or a 
The act of creation creates a natural process but is itself not it is: 
a natural process. Thus an event in nature takes on a peculiar imag 
character. It is created by the Spirit but is itself not spiritual. of al 
Nature as such is nonspiritual. lay | 
Nature as such is nonspiritual, and yet, Weizsiacker insists, it proc 

has spirit (2st geistig), has genius. It shows this genius through all text 
its sublime grandeur and variety. It points to the Spirit, its kind 

Creator. We add that this view is in accord with the Scriptures, We 

e. g., Ps. 148; 98; 19:1-5, to mention just a few of the many pas- expl 

sages which present the idea that nature has a message and a mean- orde 

ing; the Savior looked upon nature as being one grand parable. 

But from antiquity down to the present time the world view of 

many distinguished theorists of natural science in the West has :i 

rested on the denial of the Creator God. It has robbed His nature creat 

of its genius and has set up chance as its ruler. sinn 
gras; 
GENESIS 1:9-13 on , 

And God said: Let the waters under the heaven be gathered divir 
together unto one place, and let the dry land appear; and it was so. firm 
And God called the dry land earth; and the gathering together of appe 
the waters called he seas: and God saw that it was good. ia 

And God said: Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yield- Nos 
ing seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed 
is in itself, upon the earth; and it was so. And the earth brought andl 
forth grass and herb yielding seed after his kind, and the tree yield- me 
ing fruit, whose seed was in itself, after his kind; and God saw a cc 
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that it was good. And the evening and the morning were the 
third day. 


By the time we reach the third creation day we begin to won- 
der what the world looked like. Perhaps something should be said 
about this. But should it? We shall let our author continue from 
here. The realms of heaven and earth, light and darkness, exist as 
yet only in a very general way, or we may say, in a vague way. 
There is not the slightest suggestion in the account which might 
satisfy the curiosity of him who asks: “What was the world really 
like by now?” “Can anyone picture to himself a world made up 
of only light and darkness, heaven and earth, with nothing else 
that would so much as suggest any kind of form, not even a stone 
or a cloud or a star? Something had been created in principle, but 
it is something which cannot be grasped by the power of the human 
imagination but is cast in a form that demands superhuman powers 
of abstraction.” At this point the world was something which still 
lay beyond the range of human experience. The world was still in 
process of becoming. We dare not go beyond the account. The 
text as it stands binds us, and we have no warrant to make any 
kind of explanatory statement beyond that which the text makes. 
We may not read present-day conditions into the text by way of 
explanation, not even intervals of time or measurement of time, in 
order to determine the length of these first days. 


Origin of Individuality 


The third creative day changes all this: this is the day of the 
creation of things. Moreover, these are temporal things (diesseitige, 
sinnlichkonkrete Dinge), things which are concrete and within the 
gtasp of our senses, things which make up the nature with which 
we are familiar. It is our world which takes form in response to 
divine command. The wet and the dry elements move apart; the 
firm land and the seas take their places; grasses and herbs and trees 
appear. Two primordial phenomena of nature make their appear- 
ance, the various elements and life, the inorganic and the organic. 
Now the account has us standing in the midst of nature. Its forms 
are familiar, and we are beginning to feel at home, for we can 
gtasp these things with our senses. Before Weizsiacker enters into 
a consideration of the relation between the inorganic and the 
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organic nature, he prefers to discuss in a general way the problem 
of the origin of individuality or particularity (Besonderheiten) of 
the members of nature. This has a significant bearing on the under- 
standing of the attitude of science toward nature, and we shall 
attempt to follow him in this discussion. The question which orig- 
inally arises with the chaos problem: Origin from nothing or origin 
from something? forces itself upon us again with the origin of 
things. These things possess qualitative differences. What is the 
origin of qualitative individuality, or to put it abstractly: What is 
the origin of quality? The creation account states: “God created.” 
As stated before, anything expressed in words becomes knowledge 
and problematic. If the word “God created” is accepted in faith, 
this faith will be followed by assent and approval reaching to the 
ultimate consequences. Next will follow knowledge, not the prob- 
lematic kind but absolute. John 6:69: “And we believe and are 
sure....” I know because I believe. But aside from faith the word 
“God created” will be received by natural reason immediately as 
a thought, together with its antithesis, naturally, for this is a world 
of opposites. Next this will be looked upon as immanent knowl- 
edge, as something problematic, as an explanation of nature. This 
knowledge becomes a function. In the case at hand it becomes 
science or an explanation of nature. Here are rudiments of the 
modern explanation of nature. We return to Weizsaicker more 
directly after this paraphrase. 


Science Overcomes Quality 


How does modern natural science explain the qualitative variety 
of the things of nature? Fundamentally in a very simple manner: 
it does not explain; instead, it denies. It seeks to do away with 
qualities by resolving them into quality-free, quantitative differences, 
into differential equations. This needs some illustration. A modern 
tendency is to eliminate the distinction between the animate and 
the inanimate. The bridge between the two is the virus, which from 
our present-day point of view exhibits characteristics of both the 
animate and the inanimate. If life is an aggregate of mechanical 
processes, if it is the outcome of the processes of chemistry and 
physics, then the next step is not difficult to take: there is no dis- 
tinction between the animate and the inanimate. But life is an 
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individualistic phenomenon. It is, after all, being self, also among 
the animals. Yet the evolutionary hypothesis is based on the as- 
sumption that life is one — one direct line with lateral extensions at 
certain points on the line. If we pursue this thought to the end, 
we will finally arrive at modern mass psychology, mass action, mass 
thinking, mass welfare, and the like. The individual has dis- 
appeared and is lost among the quantitative qualities.° This, Weiz- 
sicker insists, is the great and historical significance of the quantita- 
tive method of natural science. It is the direct consequence, he 
thinks, of eliminating God from nature, and of the denial that 
nature has spirit, or genius, to which we referred earlier. 


All that gives expression to nature, that contributes to her spirit, 
the realms of color, music and sound, life and beauty, meaning 
and purpose, disappears with the destruction of her qualitative 
multifariousness. The qualities become more and more scant, 
more faded and thinned out. This all happens, as though in 
a dream, by getting farther and farther away from the critical 
starting point: sensual perception and the capacity to experience 
objects directly. The world of science, of electrons and quanta, 
of structural formulas and differential equations takes us ever 
farther and farther away from that which can be experienced, 
from that which can be perceived with the senses. Moreover, 
as natural science apparently overcomes the multifarious qualities 
of nature and proceeds to explain them away by means of quantita- 
tive relation, it seems to forget what it was that it set out to ex- 
plain. It had set out to explain the quality of things. It simply 
denies quality... . 

But to return to the starting point: reason cannot comprehend 
the origin of things. Reason which struck out for itself does not 
dare to confess, “God created.” Instead it says, “MY knowledge 
is too limited.” But this admission of the limitations of human 
understanding is nothing less than a confession of the Unlimited. 
The one is impossible without the other. . . . 


If objective nature cannot be apprehended as such, but only as 
subjective consciousness and appearances, fundamentally, then, 
every perception of objects becomes an impossibility. Then, in 
fact, none of the things exist in the mode in which the creation 


8 “Being in the Minority Doesn’t Necessarily Mean a Man Is Daft” (edi- 
torial), Saturday Evening Post, Vol. 230, No.28 (Jan. 11, 1958). Shows an 
extreme. 
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account sees them. If the essence of knowledge is no longer 
perception of object and reality, but consists in the overcoming 
of multifariousness and manifold qualities, then the objective of 
science is not knowledge but overcoming. This means that the 
purpose of science is negation for the purpose of affirmation, affir- 
mation through negation. In this function of resolving and dis- 
solving things, science is constantly affirming the Godhead. Nature 
did not create, nor did reason create. These two, not able to 
create, can only negate and mediate. The fact that they can do 
this and no more, that is their sole affirmation. And the fact that 
they do it is their confession of the Godhead. Thus every scientific 
explanation is a process of destroying. Each process of destroying 
implies a denial of a this-sidedness {temporality}. And each such 
denial is an affirmation of the Absolute, the Unending, the Un- 
limited. Here the name of God lives solely in negations. (Pages 
33—35) 
Intranatural Relation 
All this is preliminary to a consideration of the third day of 
creation. The creation of the third day is, to put it into the lan- 
guage of today, the inorganic and the organic nature. Our dis- 
cussion will be centered in these two, for the stars and the animals 
are left for a later day. We shall again confine ourselves to what 
is fundamental in this duality. The fundamental feature is that 
these two realms, the inanimate and the animate, appear separately. 
As was stated earlier, science would erase this distinction. In the 
account they appear as separate entities. The idea of a one, which 
then is divided into a two, does not appear here. The cleaving 
gesture is not used, but in the creation the dry earth, seas, grass, 
herbs, and trees follow one another in a simple manner, but first 
comes the inorganic and then the organic. This appears so simple 
and so natural to us, for the presupposition of vegetation is the 
dry land. This is a condition of life for vegetation. This is very 
appealing but at the same time of great significance: for here we 
meet for the first time an intramundane, or intranatural relation of 
something dependent on a certain necessary condition. This ab- 
stract concept is not stated in so many words, but it appears to be 
applied nevertheless. And the manner in which it is applied throws 
light on the whole creation account. What appears here for the 
first time is an intranatural process which has nothing recognizably 
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divine about it, so that the organic nature is not created outright, 
but the process which eventually produces it is divinely inaugurated. 


Here we are witnessing the birth of the natural science of the 
knowledge of a nature without God. ... And as the account 
proceeds, it builds up its world after the manner of natural 
science chronologically, in that the natural presuppositions pre- 
cede: the inorganic — organic, the plant — animal, the animal — 
man, and later, nature — history. A completely new principle is 
added to the concept of creation: the principle of naturally 
necessary interdependence of things. At no time does the account 
offer explanation. It remains narrative throughout while at the 
same time it contains the full germ or rudiment of explanation. . . . 

The fully expanded explanation of nature rendered by the 
natural science of today can now be defined. We have already 
recognized two of its essential trends. The one lies in the nega- 
tivism of its thinking, and the other consists in the overcoming, 
or explaining away, of the qualitative multifariousness of nature 
through the application of quantitative methods (i.e. by con- 
sidering qualities exhibited by a mass of individuals rather than 
by considering individual and particular qualities). Both are 
closely connected. Now a third can be added. For now the pecul- 
iar direction which this process of overcoming takes can be in- 
dicated. It follows the principle of the natural interdependence 
of things. To explain means essentially to trace back to condition- 
ing factors and to resolve and dissipate these. Thus the funda- 
mental ideas of causality, force, and matter arise. Each phenomenon 
of nature is traced back to something other which reduces the 
phenomenon under explanation to nothing. We explain life by 
means of a dead mechanism, the movement of forces, and the 
chemical elements by means of electrons. As this is done, nature 
is uni-formed and becomes a oneness again, a quality-free pri- 
mordial substance, a chaotic confusion of atoms. Thus we are 
again close to chaos. In fact, this process ends where it began. 
(Pp. 56—37) Pantheism 

In concluding the discussion of the third day Weizsacker asks 
what has happened to the qualities which have been explained 
away? Does nothing remain of the spirit and the genius of nature 
to which we referred several times before? These are the real 
ptoblems which concern natural philosophy. If these were burn- 
ing questions thirty years ago, they are even more so today. These 
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problems are as old as the mechanistic explanation of nature, as 
old as materialism and the exact natural sciences. Equally old are 
the reactions, the countermovements, and the contradictions. We 
shall hear of these rather directly. 

Artistic, moral, and religious emotions revolt against the con- 
sequences of the mechanistic conception of nature, no matter how 
inescapable they may appear. 

But one needs hardly to refer to such high-sounding words as 
morality and art and religion. There is something elementary 
within us that becomes ruffled. We harbor within a natural sym- 
pathy for some kind of uniformity in nature and feel that there 
is something human about the things of nature. A normal man 
will not be robbed of these feelings. After all, these things have 
their destiny, too, even if it is only a little cloud that forms in 
the blue sky on a summer day to go through fantastic shapes as it 
disappears within a few minutes under the heat of the sun. But it 
was there for a few moments, was a part of the great and unend- 
ing nature which would not be complete without it... . So there 
is hidden in each tree a dryad, and a Pan in every block of stone. 
After all, the block has its own individual form and represents 
the unending law of nature no more and no less than a cell in 
the cerebrum of Aristotle does. This nature is beautiful beyond 
measure and is alive and powerful and violent. It creates and 
forms and brings forth and kills in greatest things as well as in 
the smallest. And if anyone said a thousand times it is all nothing 
but a host of atoms like a swarm of gnats, we would answer just 
as many thousand times that every gnat in a swarm is a wonderful 
creature, full of spirit and meaning and power, that loves and 
suffers and dies, it knows not how. 

This, after all, is what is designated with the word pantheism. 

It is the frame of soul that does not say: God is spirit, but says: 

Nature has spirit, is spirit through and through. This is how the 

nature mythologist feels. Everything is the very opposite of the 

nature as it is conceived by natural science. This view we con- 
sidered earlier. It does not always see something else back of 
things. Here is no negation of things. No, they are affirmed. 

Each thing is what it is. The tree is a tree, not a mechanism; 

man is man, not a machine. Here nothing is reduced to mathe- 

matics, abstracted to ideas, generalized into laws, but all is viewed 

as having singleness of purpose, idea, and meaning. .. . 

This view of nature is heathen. While our natural science has 
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eliminated God from the world, here the world is deified, is 
made God. It is not the individual thing that is God, but quite 
the contrary. . . all taken together. According to this view God 
is the essence of reality, the ens realissimum et generalissimum. 
Therefore He is as incomprehensible as the total of reality and 
as unknowable. God is here beyond all realization and knowledge 
and understanding. One can only assert of Him that He is the 
All of nature, but otherwise nothing, absolutely nothing. For if 
I say: He is All, fundamentally then I say as much and as little 
as nothing. I do not know everything, do not know what that 
All is. This skepticism of the possibility of knowing God is desig- 
nated as negative theology. That means, nothing is known of God 
but that He exists. 

Thus we come to the final result. The natural sciences move 
from a created nature to a nature without God, from a nature 
without God to one without spirit and genius, from a nature with- 
out spirit to a nature without things and qualities. Together with 
this tendency we see a picture of nature emerge which is the very 
opposite: a nature that is God, a nature made up of things shot 
through with spirituality, meaning, and plan. These two views 
are in conflict with each other. But each of the two still maintains, 
somehow, a relation to God: natural science in that it is self- 
limiting, which is an affirmation of the Unlimited, the Unending; 
the nature of pantheism through its total spiritualization and total 
affirmation of sensual temporality. Just as these two views of 
nature fit together like bolt and nut, like plus and minus, just so 
they have in their relation to God something in common: the 
negativism of theology. Neither of the two can any longer defi- 
nitely say what God is doing, as Moses can — fundamentally 
neither says anything about God that can be understood. (Pages 
38—40) 

GENESIS 1:14-19 


And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of the 
heaven to divide the day from the night; and let them be for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days, and years; and let them be 
for lights in the firmament of the heaven to give light upon the 
earth. 

And it was so. 

And God made two great lights: the greater light to rule the 
day, and the lesser light to rule the night. He made the stars also. 

And God set them in the firmament of the heaven to give 
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light upon the earth and to rule over the day and over the night 
and to divide the light from the darkness; and God saw that it 
was good. 

And the evening and the morning were the fourth day. 


ORIGIN OF SCIENCE 


The work of the third day has essentially circumscribed the 
whole of nature with the exception of man. The world has a two- 
fold content: the inorganic, the world of lifeless things; and the 
organic, the world of living things. Both groups recur separately 
on the fourth and fifth days. The fourth day concerns itself with 
the celestial bodies, and on the fifth day follows the creation of 
the animals. The celestial bodies concern us for the present. 

Our eye, which had been occupied with the minutest products 
of vegetation, is by way of tremendous contrast suddenly directed 
upward and into the immeasurable world of space. The account 
brings us face to face with a startling element which leads us 
completely away from the presentation of the previous day’s work. 
It is the creation of the celestial bodies, not just as such but as 
signs and as times {seasons} —the first concept of astronomy, 
astro-nomy. 

We could already feel time in the first three words of the ac- 
count: “In the beginning.” Time, in general, was already there; 
the key for opening an understanding of the work of the fourth 
day lies in the word sign, a reference to reality. What is seen 
here is the first scientific concept which appears in the creation 
account. The celestial bodies do not merely appear as such, but 
they are a sign for us who strive for knowledge, who seek to 
know time. Equally important is that this knowing of time can 
involve no less than mensuration, or measuring of time through 
the spatial, the celestial bodies. What appears here is nothing 
less than applied mathematics, mathematical physics. At the same 
time we have the assertion here that time can be measured only 
by means of space. And the fact that astronomy is the infancy 
of natural science — as far as we know — has given a determining 
peculiarity to our science of nature. (Pp.45—46) 


SCIENCE IN FUNCTION 


In his introductory remarks to the work of the fourth day 
Weizsacker refers back to the antithetical nature of the created 
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world. It is an innate tendency of man to seek to overcome this 
antithesis, to put back together where God has divided. We seek 
to overcome the ‘wo in favor of the one. This tendency has been 
carried to the ultimate by science in that it seeks to explain away 
multifariousness in nature and even seeks to explain away reality. 
All this is, in final analysis, uni-forming, as was stated before. 
Perhaps this is the time to say it. In our opinion this is the most 
critical thought which Weizsacker expresses: man’s attempt to 
overcome antithesis. “God divided.” Could it be that we would 
take a more realistic stand if we bowed to this, if we simply af- 
firmed the insurmountable contradictions and antitheses in nature 
rather than attempted to make nonsense into sense by main force? 
Let us put this problem up to Kant is the suggestion. This is not 
a good method; this is not a ¢herapia magna, but it may get us 
somewhere. Kant’s answer can be stated in three words: knowledge 
is synthesis. Synthesis is productive, leads somewhere. Analysis 
does not extend knowledge, but it does elucidate. Here, in this 
real center of Kant’s philosophy, knowledge is synthesis. Here we 
have reached the very heart and core of modern science. 


Earlier it was stated that the moment the thought “God created” 
was put into words it became problematic. A problem creates 
tension. With every assertion of the account the tension increases. 
We may call this the tension between mind and matter, or perhaps 
better, between nature and spirit and intellect. This tension cannot 
be resolved; we meet it again and again. The final multiplicity 
must be overcome by knowledge. Knowledge is meeting of nature 
and spirit. It is the conquest of that which is concrete to the senses 
through thought. To bring these two worlds together calls for 
a stroke of genius. Mathematics is just that. Mathematics furnishes 
the symbols by means of which thought can lay hold of the 
concrete. These symbols are numbers. We shall pass by the phi- 
losophy of this process and simply assert that by means of numbers 
the chasm between the intellectual and the concrete has been 
bridged. If we let our eye sweep the skies and then think of un- 
ending and illimitable space, we may wonder what mathematics 
will do here. Can it also master this? But unending space is no 
obstacle. With calculus the mathematician can master also this. 
Mathematics is an instrument of thought fully adaptable to all the 
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vagaries of any science. It is this synthesis which gives science 
such power and such potentiality. 


THE SYNTHESIS OF SCIENCE 


Thus Weizsaicker explains why mathematics is the real founda- 
tion of physics. “Thus the mathematical picture of nature was 
developed by physics. It is a picture because it is a sign, a symbol 
by means of which thought can point to the concrete and repre- 
sent it.” Many will look upon this picture as the real thing, just 
as one might show a portrait of himself saying, “This is I.” “The 
concrete itself cannot be apprehended by thought, but only that 
which symbolizes or represents the concrete. These symbols are 
the mathematical laws of nature. These laws themselves have 
no reality, but nature obeys them without fail and necessarily.” 

This relation of obedience between nature and her laws, with 
which we all are acquainted, was not alien to the Biblical author, 
as he described the fourth day of creation; it simply had to flow 
from his pen at the moment in which this scientific thought first 
flashed in his mind. Very explicitly he says — expressing the pas- 
sive obedience actively — “the greater light to rule the day.” What 
irony! At the first, the Creator Himself appoints the sun to rule 
the day and thus also establishes science. However, science be- 
comes Lucifer. From century to century it becomes more powerful 
and independent. We have already seen this development of the 
sciences — there is something compelling about science. This com- 
pelling element is the truth of experience. 

We shall return to a thought which had been dropped for the 
time being in the discussion of the third day. There we said that 
manifold qualities in nature are being overcome. Now, with mathe- 
matics on the scene, we can observe how these manifold qualities 
are dealt with by a qualifying science. 


RESULTS OF SYNTHESIS 


We hinted earlier that this process of dequalifying is essentially 
a synthesis. “At first it would seem that the number of qualities 
is built up, at all events. Chemistry has, for example, an endless 
list of elements and compounds which are distinguished by color, 
consistency, weight, valence, etc. Quantitative science sorts out and 
eliminates more and more of these qualities until at the end of this 
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process only a few concepts remain, such as energy, matter, motion, 
space, time, causality.” These are physical fundamentals. “What 
is the principle of elimination? What decides whether or not 
a concept is physically fundamental or not? The answer is whether 
it has objective or only subjective significance. The criterion is 
whether a given phenomenon is outside or within us. If it is 
within, it can evidently not be physically real, but only subjective. 
Red and blue, for example, are only sensations, but do not exist 
outside of me in space. There they are only wave lengths of 400 
or 500.” 

A rapid view of the history of physics will show that it has 
been engaged in a persistent transformation of objective phenomena 
to subjective imagery. Color has already been mentioned. There 
is no sound in space. Out there is eternal silence, endless night: 
only motion of the masses, restless surging of matter. As we at- 
tempt to render the picture of nature as it is viewed by physics, 
we are compelled to affirm the very phenomena it would explain 
away. What is silence but the antithesis of sound, and night but 
the opposite of light? Matter, too, is disappearing. It is only an 
illusion of the senses. Physics is being transformed more and more 
into mathematics of motion. Such matter has left only two ir- 
reducible basic qualities, expanse and motion, and in motion a hint 
of a third — indispensable time. The concept of substance has been 
completely replaced by the concept of function. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF OBJECTIVE REALITY 


Even the last two qualities, space and time, have all but dis- 
appeared. This is all that is left on which the concreteness of 
physics rests so that we can somehow, at least, form a picture of it. 
This is a fundamental problem of the present day. Our three- 
dimensional Euclidian space, and our time, which is measured by 
this space, no longer possess the unquestioned reality in the mind 
of the modern physicist which had been ascribed to it since Euclid’s 
time. Our units of measurement (which are the presupposition for 
the assertion that two bodies have the same size, or that two bars 
of steel have the same length) stretch and shrink and under cer- 
tain conditions disappear altogether. The theory of relativity has 
tesolved objective space and time. 
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“We feel that this last phase of physics is the logical end result 
of a process that began with a nature without God, which was 
followed with a nature without spirit, which was followed by 
a nature without things, and finally a fourth nature without any 
concreteness appears, a nature that is unobjectifiable. This non- 
Euclidian space of modern physics cannot be sensibly visualized 
(ist nicht mehr sinnlich anschaubar). We can think this space, can 
construct and operate with it mathematically, but we cannot per- 
ceive it with our senses” or picture it in our minds. 


With the development of nuclear research, scientific thinking 
has become more and more transcendent and moves in a realm 
that lies beyond the powers of human imagination, and concerns 
itself with that which is no longer objectifiable. Eddington, the 
great English astronomer and physicist, touches upon this problem 
when he explains the function of mathematical symbols. He also 
makes frequent reference to this problem in his work The Nature 
of the Physical World.’ This same problem was discussed by Paul 
Freiherr von Handel at the University of Munich in 1946. 

In a general way, the present situation is characterized by the 
strange discovery that in all of modern physics we are daily and 
constantly employing concepts which are fundamentally incom- 
prehensible, incomprehensible in the sense that they are not ob- 
jectifiable, not real. But this does not keep us from arriving at 
concrete, in fact, very drastic consequences with the results of 
our physical experiments. ... In the space-time, four-dimensional 
continuum it becomes apparent that the movement of a body 
with the speed of light is characterized by the circumstance that 
its spatial measurement shrivels to zero and its mass becomes in- 
finitely great . . . the end result of the quantum theory forces us 
to question the objectifiability of the things outside of us.* 


CONCLUSION 


We shall forgo a discussion of the analysis of sensation and the 
physiology of the sense organs and all the related problems, which, 
to a certain extent, are attempts to justify the modern subjective 
point of view. “It is a confusing and disconcerting picture” which 


7 New York: Macmillan, 1929. 
8 “Physik und Erkenntnistheorie,” Zeitwende, XVIII (26, 1946/47), 399 
to 414. 
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science conjures up, “in which the ‘real’ world becomes a thought 
and the familiar world of our senses becomes an illusion.” ® 

Weizsicker sums up some of the final conclusions by asking 
a few significant questions: 


If the subject is the measure of things, does not the object be- 
come imperceptible; is not that which I perceive only my imagery; 
the world of science only a world of fancy? True. That is how 
it is. Are not these mental pictures of mine merely symbols of 
something which is incomprehensible? Yes, that, too, is true. 
Is not, then, the mathematical structure of physics only a work 
of art, something artistic, a fabrication? This, too, is true. Has 
not science, then, become the sister of poetry, which also engages 
in artistry? This cannot be denied. Did not science set out to be 
knowledge, that is, did she not seek to grasp reality, absolutely 
and without limitations, and is it not a fact that science is only 
a stage which represents the world, but is not the world? Yes, 
this, too, follows. Does science actually stand higher than faith — 
or does she, perhaps, stand lower in the end? This is open to 
question. Is the form into which science has been cast indispen- 
sable, or could there be, in the end, another form equally true or 
just as untrue? Is science not merely one of the many ways of 
expressing that which could also be stated otherwise? (Pages 
53—54) 

We conclude this with a brief statement from Uexkiill. 


Finally I should like to point out briefly . . . that the revision 
of our picture of reality has an extremely great and practical 
significance. In fact, how man pictures to himself the reality in 
which he lives and operates has always been a determining factor 
as to what he desires and plans. What man dares, or what may 
cause him to shrink back with fear, in the end, depends on what 
he considers to be real and what he does not consider to be real. 
And today, somehow or other, we have a presentiment that our 
picture of reality is false and that on the basis of a wrong picture 
of reality we act wrong. How otherwise could anyone explain 
the ever-increasing and hopeless confusion which man with all 
his planning and deliberate calculations has achieved in this 
world? 1° 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


9 Wolfgang F. Pauli, The World of Life (Cambridge: The Riverside Press, 
1949), p. 4. 10 Uexkiill, p. 12. 
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Outlines on the Swedish Gospels (Alternate Series ) 
FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
JOHN 1:35-51 (key verses, 35-39, 43-46) 


GI Joe is known the world over. He is an American. He is either 
a credit to his country or a disgrace. If he is loyal, thoughtful, helpful, 
he wears his uniform well. He may be a disgrace; like a parasite, 
taking, and giving nothing in return; as troublesome as the GI Joe 
who killed a Japanese woman. 

“CM Jim” (church-member Jim) is known the world over. If he 
is loyal, etc., he is a credit to God. He may be a disgrace; a parasite, 
like the men “idle in the market place”; a betraying Judas; a back- 
sliding Demas. 

Jesus is gathering His disciples. He says: “Follow Me.” “Come 
and see.” May the Holy Spirit use this message to show you what 
He wants you to do. 


When You Follow Jesus 
I. You know Jesus 

A. You know Him as the seeking Savior (vv. 39,43). He seeks 
the lost (Luke 15:4; 19:10; John 5:14; 9:35). He invites 
you to come: “Come and see” (v.39); “Follow Me” (v.43); 
Come for rest (Matt.11:28); Come to the marriage feast 
(Matt. 22:4); Come for the Gospel feast (Luke 14:17); Come 
for spiritual satisfaction. (Rev. 22:17) 


B. You know Him as your Savior from sin (v.36). This is how 
the disciples knew Him. Andrew: “the Messiah” (v.41); 
Philip: “Him of whom Moses,” etc. (v.45); Nathanael: “Son 
of God” (v.39). John the Baptist’s message was “Repent! 
Prepare! Make your paths straight!” This message still fits, 
for sin is still the problem (Eccl. 7:20; Is.64:6; 1 John 1:8,9; 
Matt. 15:19). Troubled by sin. 


Il. You come to Jesus 


A. The disciples came: Andrew and John (vv.37-39); Peter 
(v.42); Philip and Nathanael (vv.46,47). Gospel (Luke 
5:11). John the Baptist directed them to Jesus. “Behold the 
Lamb of God.” (V.36) 
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B. You come through the Word (John 5:39; 14:23); in the 
church (Luke 11:28); in the Lord’s Supper (Acts 2:42); in 
your prayers (Matt.11:28). You come as a sinner. “Just as 


I am, without one plea,” etc. You “behold the Lamb of God.” 
(V. 36) 


C. You come for help. Jesus asked John and Andrew, “What 
seek ye?” (V.38). What are you seeking in life? You who 
are young—just an education, a position, a pleasure? You 
who are parents— what are you seeking for your children — 
food, shelter, education, security? Are you seeking only for this 
world or for the full development of your child? What are you 
seeking — health, wealth, power, position? “What seek ye?” 
Are you planning just for now or for eternity; for the present 
moment or for the hour when earthly treasures lose their value? 
Come to Jesus, “the Lamb of God,” your Savior, your Redeemer, 
your Sin-Bearer, because He loves you and helps you. 


Ill. You serve Jesus 


A. You confess Him. The disciples confessed Him (vv. 41,45, 49). 
After Pentecost they witnessed with power (Acts 1:8; 4:20). 
The apostle Paul confessed Christ. You have an obligation to 
work, like Spurgeon, for the conversion of the sinner; to carry 
the unbeliever to God in prayer; to give a clear, certain testi- 
mony whenever you have the opportunity; to bring others to 
Jesus. 


B. You live for Him. He lived and died for you. He says, “Follow 
Me.” You respond: “Savior, I follow on, guided by Thee,” etc.; 
“Savior, I long to walk closer with Thee,” etc. You say with 
the apostle Paul: “For me to live is Christ.” “I can do all things 
through Christ, which strengtheneth me.” When you live for 
Him, you live a full life, a rich life, a confident life. Each morn- 
ing you can affirm, “I am persuaded,” etc. (Rom. 8:38, 39) 


When you follow Jesus, you know Him; you come to Him; you 
love Him; and you serve Him. When you follow Jesus, God has blessed 
you with faith, with the promise of heaven and eternal glory. May 
God, who has blessed you with faith, keep you in faith until you see 
“the angels in heaven” (v.51). This is what Jesus wants when He 
says to you this morning: “Follow Me.” “Come and see!” 


Omaha, Nebr. ELMER E. MUELLER 
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SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
MATTHEW 5:17-19 


Mass evangelism is common in our day and well known to Christians 
and non-Christians alike. Perhaps some of us have seen a meeting of 
a famous evangelist like Billy Graham. Even if we have not, most of 
us know that the evangelist lays great stress on a “decision for Christ.” 
Such an emphasis often carries with it a grave danger. The impression 
may be left with people that this is the only thing God expects of the 
individual. Our purpose is not to discuss the merits or demerits of 
evangelists and evangelism but to show that the Christian must go on 
after the “decision” into the fullness of life in God. Our text is an 
“upward call” both to the newly converted and to the older Christian 
to see the whole will of God and carry out the same. 


A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life 


I. In Christ we are confronted with a new demand for the fulfil- 
ment of God’s Law 


A. The Law of God was issued to man at creation. As a result 
there is an ever-present sense of moral obligation in man. The 
Christian sees this sense of “ought” as evidence for the Moral 
Law, the Law written into men’s hearts. It was later embodied 
in the Ten Commandments, and it has at its center the two 
great imperatives of love to God and man. 


B. When our Lord pursued His ministry among men. He did not 
come as an innovator. In regard to the Law of God He was 
what we would call a conservative (v.17). The idea was circu- 
lating among His contemporaries that He was a revolutionary. 
He violated the letter of the Sabbath law and other stipulations. 
But Jesus did not conceive of Himself as overthrowing the Law 
but rather as one who took its intent and validity seriously. As 
one who fulfilled the Law of God perfectly, He asks His fol- 
lowers to do the same (v.19). He is unique in His matter- 
of-fact demand that the Law of God be kept perfectly. 


C. This demand of our Lord makes us realize the utter bankruptcy 
of our own righteousness and our helplessness in carrying out 
God's Law. We pride ourselves on some moral attainment. 
Here Christ says that nothing but perfection will do. Perhaps 
we have thought that we were making progress with our own 
powers. Here Christ tells us that we are still helpless. Our 
Lord’s words are a terrific jolt to a comfortable, complacent, 
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and easygoing Christianity which speaks only of God’s free 
grace without the necessary corollary of a holy life. 


ans I. In Christ we are confronted with a new situation which makes it 
of possible to fulfill the Law 

of A. Our situation would be desperate indeed were it not for the 
st.” fact that with the new demand our Lord creates a new situation. 
ion (E. Stauffer in Kittel’s TWNT s.v. agape.) For centuries 
the God had promised believers a time when the Law would be 
of something the faithful could carry out (Jer. 31:33; Is.2:1-4). 
on This was to be one of the marks of the Messianic age. 

an 


B. In Christ this promise is fulfilled. Christ fulfills the whole Law 


” to its last detail. He does this as our Representative. He does 
this on behalf of us all. Thus He releases into our world a new 
force and a new power, the power of the age to come (Heb. 

“I. 6:5), the power of God's love in the forgiveness of sins. He 
who lays hold on this power and is found in Christ by faith 
receives the Holy Spirit. The Spirit of God Himself animates 

ult the believer to do the will of God. The Law of God as God’s 

= will for men is kept. 

fa 

ed Ill. The Christian goes to Christ therefore for this forgiving power to 

vO do the will of God 

A. The demand of Christ makes us conscious of our need. The 
~ new situation created by Christ makes us conscious of the gift 
ae of God. Gratefully we accept the forgiveness of sins in our 

i Lord’s atonement for us. We feel this gift as power. We sense 


the love of God for us as a mighty stirring within us to a life 
wi of faith which works by love. Having committed ourselves in 


a trust to God, who justifies the ungodly for the sake of the only 
As One who is just, we have the Spirit of love and faith within us. 
oI. B. And so we too go on to a life of holiness. We undertake the 
2 will of God not only in those portions where we feel inclined 
to follow His desires, but also in those where our personal ten- 
dencies run opposite. We strive to observe the will of God in 
“Y its minutest detail. Out of love for God and by the power of 
a9 the Spirit from sheer joy in doing our Father's bidding, we 
. strive to be “great” in the kingdom of heaven. 
mn C. As we strive for holiness, we realize that we shall never escape 
af a certain ambiguity. Insofar as we are in Christ, we enjoy the 
it, power of the age to come and do the will of God from the 














heart. The demands of the Law are a source of joy, an invitation 
to the life of God. Insofar as we are in the flesh, we labor under 
the power of this age. The demands of the Law are a source of 
terror, an accusing force. In this latter aspect the Law will re- 
main with us “till all be fulfilled,” “till heaven and earth pass.” 
When that happens, we shall be perfect and shall do the will 
of God as it is done by those in heaven. 


Here Christ issues a serious call to a devout and holy life. See in 
Him the greatness of God's forgiving grace. Let that grace be a power 
in you to a wider consecration, more fervent love, a deeper commit- 
ment to the will of God! (Cf. Formula of Concord, Solid Declara- 
tion, IV, V, VI) 

Yonkers, N. Y. RICHARD E. KOENIG 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
MATTHEW 17:9-13 


Not all of the church year is made up of the Christmas and Easter 
seasons and the thrill of the high festivals. We are sometimes on the 
mountaintops, but we are more often down on the plain. Today we 
are on the plain. It’s July 20, the Seventh Sunday after Trinity, a rela- 
tively unimportant midsummer Sunday. The Transfiguration of our 
Lord is a high festival, but we are six months past the Epiphanytide 
celebration of the Transfiguration. For the disciples the Transfiguration 
was a flash of Christ’s glory. But the flash soon passed. Life returned 
to normal. They soon came down from the mountain. Our flashes of 
Christ's glory pass quickly too. We soon come down from the moun- 
taintop experiences of our faith. Of this we think today. This seldom- 
used text goes beyond the transfiguration itself. It describes reactions 


After the Transfiguration 
I. We sometimes see flashes of Christ’s glory 


A. We sometimes see flashes of Christ's glory (v.9). The trans- 
figuration was a special and rare privilege for the disciples, 
a flash of Christ's glory (vv. 1-8). We, too, sometimes have 
mountaintop experiences as Christians— great spiritual vic- 
tories, glorious expressions of worship, powerful answers to 
prayer, moments of great faith. On the emotional level we 
might compare them to the rare view of a magnificent sunset, 
the sun and rainbow after a rainstorm, a great musical thrill. 
These experiences do not come into our lives every day. 
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B. We want them to remain (v.4). We enjoy these experiences 
and hate to see them end. Peter, James, and John felt the same 
way about the transfiguration. Notice Peter's fumbling words 
of reaction to the transfiguration in v.4. We reach out and 
cling to the last fading traces of a great experience — physical 
and emotional as well as spiritual. I//ustrations: Wistfulness 
after a rich worship service ends; sadness when removing party 
decorations; letdown when arriving home from a gay holiday; 
exhilaration and moments of “hanging on” while the last notes 
of a great musical piece fade away. 


Il. These flashes soon disappear, and we wonder why 


A. These flashes soon disappear (v.9). Life is not spent on the 
mountaintop. Most of it is on the plain. The night of the trans- 
figuration soon passed. Morning came, and it was time for the 
disciples to come down the mountain with Jesus. Application 
to our lives is easy and obvious. 


B. We wonder why they must fade so quickly (v.10). V.10 de- 
scribes the confusion of the disciples. A paraphrase might be: 
“Evidently you are the Christ, our Messiah. This vision has 
convinced us that what Simon confessed (16:16) is true. But 
the scribes interpret Mal. 4:5 to say that first Elijah, the great 
prophet, must return to restore all things. What about that? 
Where is Elijah? Here we barely see a glimpse of Your glory, 
and it is gone again. Your vision has faded too quickly. We 
have not had time to put all the pieces of the Messianic event 
together.” Application: We might say: “If Christ is so great 
and wonderful, as we evidently know from our occasional moun- 
taintop experiences, why must these experiences fade from our 
view and slip from our grasp so quickly? Why must we so 
quickly come back to the plain, to words of sin, suffering, and 
death?” 


Ill. We wonder why God reveals Himself so strangely 


A. We cannot see why the glorious Christ must suffer to save us 
(v.12). As the disciples could not see why Christ's flash of glory 
must fade so quickly, they could not see what suffering and 
death had to do with His Messianic work. They consistently 
ignored or misunderstood Christ’s predictions of suffering and 
death. Cp. Matt. 16:21-23; 17:22,23. Application: For all our 
preaching of a suffering Savior and the Christ Crucified we too 
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sometimes still stumble on this and take offense at the preaching 
of the Cross. (1 Cor. 1:18, 21-25) 


B. We find it difficult to understand how suffering and death can 


lead to life (vv.9-12). When Jesus came down from the 
mountain, He began talking not only about His suffering and 
death but also about a resurrection (v.9). The disciples 
obviously did not comprehend. Cp. Mark 9:10. Jesus did not 
want them to tell of the vision until the resurrection actually 
had happened, because they did not understand it (v.9). They 
did not see the whole sweep and meaning of the Gospel. They 
did not have the Pentecostal Spirit so needed for witnessing 
to a crucified and risen Lord. Cp. Matt. 8:4; 16:20; Mark 3:12; 
5:43; 7:36. The fact that the disciples changed the subject 
from the resurrection (v.9) to a question about Elijah and 
about their worries regarding the time sequence of the Mes- 
sianic work shows how completely they missed the point 
(v.10). Application: We have similar difficulties with the 
apparently paradoxical mystery of our faith —how suffering 
and death can lead to life. I/lustrations: Paradoxes and mysteries 
in God’s physical world — how the atom can contain so much 
energy, how God can bring new life to us through reproduc- 
tive systems, etc. God has His way of revealing His glory. 


IV. The suffering and death of Christ is God’s way of giving us hope 
and life 


A. God prepares us for His life by showing us our sin and asking 


us to repent (vv. 11-13). First God shows us our sin and asks 
us to repent. This was the point of the Elijah-John identifica- 
tion (vv.11-13). The disciples had not understood God's 
preparation for the Messianic age through John’s preaching. 
If they had known the Benedictus (Luke 1:17) or had paid 
attention to an earlier word of Christ (Matt.11:14), they 
might not have remained so blind. Because they did not identify 
John and his message with the predicted Elijah, they were in 
some respects just as slow to believe as Herod, as the scribes 
and the Pharisees, who were looking for a literal return of 
Elijah, as the crowds along the Jordan, and as other curiosity 
seekers who had attended the words of John. Application: The 
first message of the church —sin and repentance — sometimes 
falls on deaf ears when it is directed our way also. 
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B. God then shows us the necessity of Christ’s suffering and death 
(v.12). As so often before, Christ again after His flash of 
glory repeated His prediction of suffering and death (v.12). 
Thirty per cent of the Four Gospels is concentrated on the 
events of Holy Week. Cp. our constantly recurring message 
of the crucified Savior. This is obviously important and nec- 
essary. (1 Cor. 2:2) 


C. God shows us that His way of hope brings us eternal glory 
(vv.9,13). The transfiguration experience gave the disciples 
(1) a foretaste of heaven and (2) a limited level of under- 
standing of God’s plan of salvation (v.13). Matt. 17:20 shows 
that it was still small and limited. God uses His message to 
give us (1) a knowledge of sin and the chance to repent 
(vv.11,12), (2) faith (v.13), and (3) forgiveness, life, and 
a foretaste of heaven (v.9). The glory of the transfigured Lord 
can remind us of the glory of the entire life that we have in 
Christ. 


The transfiguration experience somewhat strengthened the disciples’ 
weak faith. It gave them an additional authority of the highest sort 
and pointed to Jesus as the Messiah, the glorious Son of Man. So our 
occasional flashes of Christ's glory can momentarily strengthen our 
faith. Ultimately, however, for hope, life, and the real meaning of 
God and His forgiveness we need with the disciples to look at Christ’s 
suffering and death for us. This we can do with enthusiasm even after 
the transfiguration, when we are “down on the plain,” in our worship 
on a relatively unimportant and hot (?) Sunday in July. 


Berkeley, Mo. HAROLD W. SCHEIBERT 


EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
MATTHEW 23:23-33 (esp. vv. 27-30) 


“A man may smile and smile and smile and be a villain.” Deceit 
is often not easily detected. Spiritual deceit is the most difficult of all 
to detect and the most dangerous to identify. It is so difficult because 
it deals with motives as well as with deeds, so dangerous because it 
not only rouses the antagonism of the deceiver but also throws doubt 
on one’s Own motivation. 


Jesus did not hesitate to remove the mask of deceit from spiritual 
impostors. True, He was in a unique position to do this, but the fact 
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that He did it shows us that error is not to be condoned, much less 
enthroned in equal honor with truth. 

A man who is spiritually ignorant is to be pitied and taught. A man 
who is spiritually weak is to be warned, encouraged, and then strength- 
ened. But when spiritual deceit unmasks itself, it is to be roundly 
condemned. In every case the action to be taken is to flow from within 
us from love to God and for men. 

Our text sounds like a knell upon hypocrisy and deceitful spiritual 
leadership which not only rejects the message of salvation through 
Christ but parades virtuous deeds with mean motives cleverly concealed. 
To the extent that we are guilty we respond with repentance to our text. 


The Mask of Deceit 


I. Judgment falls on those who deceive in spwitual things (vv.23, 
25, 27, and 29) 


A. We are sensitive to the woes which Jesus pronounces in our 
text, because in us also there is the inclination to make religious 
form and ceremony our refuge and to pretend to virtues by 
words which we do not possess in motive. (Cf. 1 Peter 2:1,2) 


B. Fierce zeal for details of tradition or of convention, and will- 
ingness to expend time and effort with real devotion for periph- 
eral activities in the church, may conceal a guilty heart or 
weakness of trust in God. (Vv. 23,25; cf. Matt. 15:3) 


C. How often we have been impressed by the determination with 
which some set themselves difficult and presumably devout 
chores or religious regimens. For them the question must be: 
Is this what God commands or invites, or is it an attempt at 
atoning self-torture? Am I zealous for principles but neglectful 
of people? (V.23; cf. Luke 18:9-14) 


D. The Pharisees of the text, for all their extraordinary effort, were 
labeled hypocrites by Jesus. In a number of picturesque phrases 
Jesus describes the deceit and the futility of their efforts. 
(Vv. 25,27, and 29) 


Il. We must not follow, foster, or encourage an emphasis on form 
and letter to the neglect of spirit (vv. 24, 26, 28, 30, and 31) 


A. To oppose those who are fiercely zealous for tradition, or to 
question the wisdom of detailed organization and prodigious 
planning for efforts relatively unimportant spiritually but emo- 

tionally important to some, is to risk slander and misunder- 
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Il. 


standing. Note what antagonism both John the Baptist and 
Jesus encountered. (Luke 7:30; 20:17-19) 


B. To follow in the train of those who dote on outward form but 
are not sensitive to the spiritual core hurts both us and them. 
(V.24; 2 Peter 2:1-3) 


C. The Pharisees and scribes were meticulous in their observance 
of legalistic details devised by men but missed the substance 
of the Law (Matt. 22:37-39), and opposed the Gospel of for- 
giveness. (Mark 7:5-9; Matt. 23:13) 


D. They honored the prophets their fathers had killed and tended 
their graves, but they followed their fathers in persecuting the 
prophets, yea, the greatest of all prophets, Jesus Himself. 
(Vv. 29, 30; cf. Matt. 23:34-37) 


When we cry for help and mercy as God's “woes” point out our sin 
(v.33), He hears and helps 


= 


A. God's true and faithful people abhor hypocrisy but know that 
they are not immune to the weakness which creates it. We 
acknowledge our sins. (Prov. 28:13; Psalm 51; Luke 15:21) 


B. We feel the terrifying justice of the challenge “How can ye 
escape the damnation of hell?” (Rom.5:12) 


C. By humble, contrite clinging to God's mercy in Jesus Christ, 
we are assured of forgiveness. How much better this is than 
hypocrisy! (1 John 1:8-10) 


D. We have no cause for pride or snobbery, but every cause for 
gratitude to God. (Is. 63:7; Ps. 103:1-3) 


We must tear off the mask of deceit if we are to be saved. Hypocrisy 


and self-pride can only bring destruction. We can bear to have the 
mask torn off now only if we see forgiveness in the mercy which God 
has on us because of Christ. Jesus’ words and work accomplish salvation. 


Portland, Oreg. OMAR STUENKEL 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
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ETHICAL RELATIVISM AND POPULAR MORALITY 


In Theology Today (January 1958) Dean W. E. Easton, Jr., of Park 
College, Missouri, under the given heading, frankly discusses the 
modern concept of ethical relativism in its relation to popular morality. 
A few years ago, he writes, right and wrong were assumed to be 
absolutes and easily discernible. But today we are less sure. We still 
teach our children that it is wrong to lie, steal, cheat, forge, misrepre- 
sent, and murder. But in the underground movement of World War II 
every one of these vices became necessities at times and were practiced 
by sincere Christians. Hence what is right and what is wrong is not so 
easy to determine as we once thought. Nevertheless, the great mass of 
people who make up society cannot live successfully by a doubtful 
morality. They want and need some certainties. He therefore suggests 
the following solution of the problem: “While as intelligent people 
trying to be honest about the issues of life, we recognize that every 
moral absolute, in certain situations, can have an exception, yet as 
Christians we preach and teach moral absolutes.” Thus the only real 
reasons (which are not intellectually rational reasons) why a Christian 
should remain faithful in marriage are that once he took an oath before 
Almighty God that he would remain faithful and that the Bible tells 
him infidelity is wrong. “This kind of absolute morality is what I am 
coming more and more to think we need to teach and preach today. 
If this is oversimple, too moralistic and too Puritanical, so be it! One 
of the characteristics which attracted the ancient Romans to the Chris- 
tian faith was the rigorous Christian morality, especially regarding sex 
and the self-discipline of the home. I suggest that Christian intellectuals 
ponder a little more seriously the words of Paul, 1 Cor. 2:1, 4,5.” 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
RAUSCHENBUSCH AND NIEBUHR 


In view of the fiftieth anniversary of Rauschenbusch’s first major 
book, Christianity and the Social Crisis, Religion in Life devotes its 
spring issue partly to the discussion of “the church’s responsibility for 
society” and under the first leading article points out the close relation 
between Rauschenbusch and Reinhold Niebuhr. Speaking of the two 
men, the writer reaches the conclusion: “If we would appreciate their 
stature as social prophets, we must know them in their times and cir- 
cumstances. If we try to appreciate and understand, we may find them 
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... brothers under the theological skin.” While with reference to the 
“kingdom of God,” Rauschenbusch fought to demonstrate that the 
historical processes are essential to God’s plan for creation, and Niebuhr 
has striven to remind man that the social and historical process is not 
the only facet of the Christian message, “they have hold of the same 
message from different ends.” Again, while Rauschenbusch has defined 
sin as selfishness and Niebuhr conceives of sin as pride, these “formal 
conceptions should not blind one to their basic agreement on the nature 
and power of sin.” While it has become commonplace for neo-orthodox 
apologists to think that the Social Gospel stream forgot about God, 
Niebuhr, their most popular spokesman, and Rauschenbusch, their 
frequent enemy, “hold nearly the same line.” The fact that the mes- 
sages of both Rauschenbusch and Niebuhr “are of the same cloth” finds 
its explanation in their failure to appreciate the central Christian mes- 
sage as set forth by St. Paul in 1 Cor. 2:2. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


THE SECULAR PRESS AND THE RELIGIOUS MOVIE 


Malcolm Boyd, a former television and radio producer and writer, 
now an Episcopal rector, analyzes the interpretation of the religious 
movie by the secular press in a searching article in Religion in Life 
(spring 1958). Two emphases perhaps are of unusual interest. We 
read: “For years Hollywood has tended in practice to equate . . . Chris- 
tian with Roman Catholicism — at least in its screen efforts. The 
Roman cleric is immediately recognizable as a man of the cloth. Roman 
Catholic services are more recognizably liturgical... . It is admitted 
in the film industry that it is easier to ask technical advice of the Roman 
Catholic Church because there is a definite answer to questions, such 
as other denominations or other schools of churchmanship may not 
be able to state so clearly and authoritatively.” Again: “Many millions 
of persons throughout the world look at globally distributed movies 
based on religious themes. One realizes how powerful the movie 
makers are in their ability to mold the way countless men, women, 
and children regard the church, the Christian life, a pastor's vocation, 
and even the life of Jesus Christ. The Church itself is influenced, in 
the way it regards itself, by mass media stereotypes. . . . Religiosity is 
rooted in mass culture— and the gentlemen and ladies of the press, in 
reporting and interpreting mass culture, wield a powerful influence.” 
These observations perhaps are nothing new, but nevertheless some- 
thing which Christian pastors and teachers may constantly view with 
alerted attention. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
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BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


Damascus, Syria. — The provisional constitution of the United Arab 
Republic announced here by President Gamal Abdel Nasser contains 
no stipulation for a state religion in the new Arab nation uniting Syria 
and Egypt. It declares that all religions are equal before the law. Pre- 
vious constitutions of Egypt stated that “Islam is the religion of the 
state.” Syrian constitutions of recent years, while not mentioning a state 
religion, provided that “the religion of the President of the Republic 
should be Islam.” 


New York.— Advance orders from publishing houses have been 
received for all 635,000 copies of the first edition of a new Lutheran 
Service Book and Hymnal. Dr. Edgar S. Brown, Jr., executive director 
of the Department of Worship of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, said the 1,024-page volume would be distributed by publish- 
ing houses of the eight denominations, members of the National Lu- 
theran Council, which co-operated in the publishing venture. 


St. Louis, Mo.— Dr. Ernest G. Schwiebert, historian for the Air Re- 
search and Development Command of the U.S. Air Force, Baltimore, 
has been appointed executive director of the Foundation for Reforma- 
tion Research. Organized and incorporated last year, the foundation 
has headquarters on the campus of Concordia Theological Seminary, 
a Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod school, here. It collects materials 
connected with the Reformation in Europe. 

Berlin. — Prominent Protestant churchmen were among the signers 
of a declaration opposing atomic armament issued by a new committee 
set up by the Social Democratic Party (SPD) to arouse public senti- 
ment against nuclear weapons. The churchmen included Pastor Martin 
Niemoeller, newly re-elected president of the Evangelical Church of 
Hesse and Nassau; Dr. Gustav Heinemann, member of the Council 
of the Evangelical Church of Germany; Dr. Heinz Kloppenburg, senior 
official of the Council of the Evangelical Church of Oldenburg; and 
Dr. Hans Iwand and Professor Helmut Gollwitzer, both of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn. 

Jerusalem. — An archaeological school being built in Jerusalem by 
American Reform Jews will be opened in the fall of 1959, it was 
announced here by Dr. Nelson Glueck, president of the Hebrew Union 
College — Jewish Institute of Religion in Cincinnati, Ohio, sponsors 
of the project. 

Washington, D.C. — The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod paid 
tribute here to the National Park Service for co-operating with a Chris- 
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tian ministry to its employees and visitors in national parks. Joining 
in honoring the Federal agency were leaders of other Protestant denom- 
inations and Government officials. The Synod’s Concordia Publishing 
House of St. Louis, Mo., presented a plaque in the shape of an arrow- 
head—symbol of service—to Conrad L. Wirth, director of the 
National Park Service, at a dinner. It was accepted for Mr. Wirth, who 
was ill, by John E. Doerr, the Service’s chief naturalist. 

Since 1952 the parks ministry has been a program of the National 
Council of Churches’ joint department of evangelism. The Missouri 
Synod is not a member of the council, but co-operates in the parks 
ministry through its publishing house, which supplies bulletins and 
materials for the services. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— About one family in every eight in Minnesota 
(12 per cent) practices tithing — that is, contributes one tenth of their 
income to church and charity, according to a statewide survey by the 
Minnesota Poll. 

Philadelphia. — The new $2,500,000 Philadelphia headquarters of 
the United Lutheran Church in America was dedicated here by 
Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, the denomination’s secretary. Known as the 
Muhlenberg Building, the three-story structure on a 16-acre tract has 
four wings or spokes stemming from the main arc-shaped unit. It re- 
places an older and smaller building with the same name in downtown 
Philadelphia, which is no longer adequate for the church’s expanding 
work. 

Denominational agencies occupying the center include the Board of 
Publication and its Muhlenberg Press, Lutheran League of America, 
United Lutheran Church Women, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and 
the Lutheran, weekly news magazine. Departments include parish edu- 
cation, pensions, deaconess, and college and university work. 

Washington, D.C.— The Hand of God creating man, as depicted 
by Michelangelo in a great masterpiece in the Vatican, will appear on 
a United States postage stamp commemorating the International Geo- 
physical Year. The three-cent stamp will be issued May 31 at Chicago 
to mark the international co-operation in scientific research in which 
the United States is participating. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Some 60 million dollars was spent by 388 
agencies of eight Lutheran bodies in their health and welfare work in 
1957, it was reported here at the annual meeting of the National Lu- 
theran Council's welfare division, which co-ordinates their activities. 
A report disclosed that the agencies aided 285,000 hospital patients, 
14,000 aged persons, 10,000 children, and 1,600 unwed mothers. 
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New York.—Rev. William A. Dudde, journalism professor at 
Hislop Christian College, University of Nagpur, India, was named 
English news editor of the Lutheran World Federation’s Department 
of Information in Geneva, it was announced here. A minister of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, Mr. Dudde will provide the press 
and radio of America and other English-speaking countries with news 
and features about activities of the LWF and its member churches 
throughout the world. He will serve for three years, beginning Sep- 
tember 1. 

New York. — Dr. George S. Schultz of Columbus, Ohio, was elected 
chairman of the National Lutheran Council’s Division of Public Rela- 
tions at a meeting here. Meanwhile the council's Division of Welfare, 
at a meeting in Minneapolis, Minn., elected as its chairman Rev. Lu- 
thard O. Gjerde, executive secretary of the Minnesota Lutheran Wel- 
fare Society. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM THE NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 

Minneapolis. — More than 250 changes in basic union documents 
are being recommended to this year’s conventions of the three church 
bodies uniting to form “The American Lutheran Church.” Most of 
the additions, deletions, and amendments in the constitution, bylaws, 
and articles of union for the new church are considered of a minor 
nature, serving to clarify and improve the documents. While a few 
of the changes may be debated by convention delegates, it is expected 
that favorable action on the documents will be taken by the negotiat- 
ing bodies — The Evangelical, American, and United Evangelical Lu- 
theran Churches. 

New York.—Shipments of relief supplies to overseas needy by 
Lutheran World Relief during February totaled 17,502,736 pounds, 
valued at $1,716,782. 

Helsinki. —- Five Swedish-speaking congregations here and the 
Swedes in three bilingual parishes in the suburbs carried out the first 
extensive evangelization campaign in Finland on the pattern of similar 
drives in the United States, Germany, and Norway. During a week 
in late February, several hundred lay volunteers visited homes in the 
respective communities and invited families to attend church. The 
campaign was planned by some 140 persons, divided into six com- 
mittees on prayer, preaching, house visitations, meetings, advertising, 
and finances. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missourt. 


STUDIES IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL. Edited by F. L. Cross. London: 
A. R. Mowbray and Company, 1957. 112 pages. Cloth. 12/6. 


The lectures contained in this volume are in certain respects a sequel 
to Studies in Ephesians (1956). In the first essay, C. H. Dodd seeks to 
emphasize the heart of worship as the expression of wholehearted alle- 
giance. God initiates a conversation (in the Word made flesh) in which 
man is ultimately a participant. In “The Fourth Gospel— An Act of 
Contemplation,” Barnabas Lindars attempts to break down the Gospel into 
structural patterns consisting of three points (in varying sequence) : state- 
ment, witness, and sign. His view that the Prolog is the whole Fourth 
Gospel in miniature has also been advanced by F. C. Grant (The Gospels, 
167 ff.), except that the latter excises vv. 6-8. G. D. Kilpatrick brings 
with him a wholesome critical breeze in his discussion of “The Religious 
Background of the Fourth Gospel.” Cautious statistical analyses suggest 
that not the Hermetica but the Septuagint is the principal source of the 
writer's concepts and expressions. In “Repentance and the New Birth” 
C. J. Barker alerts us to the fact that wetavoetv and its nominal cognate 
do not appear in the Fourth Gospel. Karl Barth’s equilibrial approach 
to the Reformed and the Lutheran Christological emphases in connection 
with 1:1 is the burden of the fifth lecture, followed by Ernest Evans’ 
new approach to the words dyaxév and giieiv in 21:15 ff. In answer to 
the question “Who Was the Disciple Whom Jesus Loved?” J. N. Sanders 
replies “Lazarus,” suggesting that 13:23 and 20:2 contain two different 
verbs (ayoxdév and giieiv) and that therefore two different persons are 
implied. In the former instance Lazarus is meant, and in the latter Papias’ 
John the Elder. We doubt whether this identification will become a land- 
mark in N.T. criticism. Aside from other material considerations, it is 
quite improbable that the writer of the Fourth Gospel should have ignored 
the tradition that only the twelve apostles shared the intimacy of Jesus’ 
last hours (cp. Luke 22:14), and the presence of a disciple at the cross 
is not at all improbable in view of Simon Peter’s boldness (John 18:15) 
written large also in the Synoptists. An instructive philological study of 
verbs of seeing in the Fourth Gospel is followed by the concluding essay 
on “Eternal Life in the Fourth Gospel.” In this last occurs a strange 
statement that “most apocalyptic records, including the Synoptic Gospels,” 
use “the interim state [between death and the last Judgment, presumably} 
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for progressive purgation and illumination” (p.107). Evidence from the 
Synoptists is not presented. FREDERICK W. DANKER 


UNKNOWN SAYINGS OF JESUS. By Joachim Jeremias. Translated 
from the German by Reginald H. Fuller. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1958. viii and 110 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 

You will find this an interesting book as well as a first-rate piece of 
historical work. Out of the mass of purported sayings of our Lord pre 
served in apocryphal literature, patristic authors, and Egyptian papyri 
Jeremias has culled 21 sayings or short narratives that he feels “have as 
high a claim to authenticity as the sayings recorded in our four Gospels” 
(p. 30). He bases his selection on external attestation, the primitive form 
and Palestinian color of the language, and the similarity to the teaching 
of Jesus in the Gospels. He gives an interesting exegesis of each saying, 
casting light on numerous New Testament passages by the way. It was 
surprising to find no evaluation of the pericope de adultera (John8) in 
the book. It has attestation as good as saying 3, the addition of Codex 
Bezae after Luke 6:5. The translation is excellent but for one lapse on 
page 35, where the sentence beginning on line 5 is incomplete. These 
sayings deserve close study. A reading of this book will sharpen one’s 
appreciation of the canonical Gospels; in some cases it will also convince 
the reader that some of these extra-Biblical sayings are our Lord’s own 
words indeed. EDGAR KRENTZ 


THE EPISTLES TO THE GALATIANS AND TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 
By Kenneth Graystone. Naperville: Alec R. Allenson, (London: 
The Epworth Press) 1957. 116 pages. Cloth. $2.35. 


Graystone’s commentary on Galatians and Philippians is the fourth 
in a series known as the Epworth Preacher's Commentaries. As such it is 
designed to fulfill the special needs of the preacher. Each volume has the 
distinct value of presenting quickly and concisely the pertinent exegetical 
information on the major passages in a book. The Methodists of England 
have put their best exegetes to work on this series. The results are most 
commendable. They contain the finest in solid Biblical scholarship in such 
a way as to save the busy preacher much time. All four that have appeared 
so far (Romans; Amos, Hosea, and Micah; Mark; and the present one) 
receive our unqualified endorsement. We only regret that our own church 
has not put its exegetes to work on a commentary of this kind. 

MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 


THE PASTORAL EPISTLES: An Introduction and Commentary. By Don- 
ald Guthrie. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1957. 228 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

In his comment on 1 Tim.4:6, Guthrie says “that the best refutation 
of error is a positive presentation of truth is a principle which the Church 
in every age needs constantly to learn.” His own commentary shows that 
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he has learned the lesson well. His exposition of the Pastoral Letters, in 
which he proceeds on the assumption that they are really Pauline, is ex- 
cellent. He clearly shows that while the Pastoral Letters are directed to 
specific problems in their own day, they have great relevance for us in the 
20th century. It is notable that he most often agrees in his interpretation 
with Spicq, the most recent Roman Catholic commentator on these letters. 
Guthrie’s commentary is probably to be commended as the best on the 
market to put into the pastor’s library and the layman’s hands. Theo- 
logically it is conservative without being obscurantist. 
EDGAR KRENTZ 


INDEBTED TO CHRIST’S RESURRECTION. By C. W. Gault. New 
York: Pageant Press, 1956. 237 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


In this fascinating anthology the author, a Presbyterian pastor, brings 
to bear the best of conservative scholarship on every Gospel verse dealing 
with the resurrection of Christ. While not ignoring the critical, he pro- 
vides in this book an inspiringly devotional treatment of the fact, meaning, 
and power of Christ’s resurrection. In this age of religious confusion and 
uncertainty literature of this kind is needed to inform the inquirer and 
confirm the Christian. A devotional gem and valuable source book for 
laymen, teachers, and pastors. A. G. MERKENS 


THREE DIMENSIONS OF PUBLIC MORALITY. By _ Herbert 
W. Schneider. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1956. 
166 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Schneider, head of the division of philosophy and humanistic studies 
attached to UNESCO’s Department of Cultural Activities, finds empirical 
realities in the faith of the Enlightenment (liberty — equality — fra- 
ternity) and holds that “the isolation of any one from the three-dimen- 
sional continuum of public life produces abstractions in theory and abom- 
inations in practice” (p. 159). In the examination of the triad a utilitarian 
approach is often apparent. Liberty, equity, and human rights are “predi- 
cated of man not in view of his nature or essence but in view of his cultural 
context” (p.55). 


Rights are personal, social, and public (p.67). These are based on 
universal judgment (p.77) and international conscience (p.79). Public 
morality is not identical with religious morality, the former being the 
relation between men and the latter between man and God. Liberty and 
justice are correlative (p.86). Equality is insurance for social security 
(p.110). Fraternity is not necessarily a unity of aims or values but a unity 
of rights, duties, and needs (p.136). The author considers religious 
charitableness important for international fraternity, but his theses are not 
derived from religious convictions, which occasionally receive critical treat- 
ment. E. L. LUEKER 
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THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF JUSTICE AND LAW. By Heinz-Horst 
Schrey, Hans Hermann Walz, and W. A. Whitehouse. Naperville: 
Alec R. Allenson (London: SCM Press), 1955. 208 pages. Cloth. 
$1.75. 


This study reflects primarily the findings of a conference conducted by 
the World Council of Churches’ Study Department at Treysa (Germany) 
in 1950. An introductory chapter examines legal, philosophical, and theo- 
logical conceptions of justice and law. The authors hold that the sacred 
writers know nothing of a life divided into two halves, a “spiritual” half 
and a “secular” half which has little or nothing to do with the claim and 
promise of God (p.48). The righteousness of God must be taken “as 
the source of our knowledge of the nature, origin, validity, and function 
of justice in all its human manifestations” (p.57). “The relationship 
which is always in view when the Bible speaks of God’s righteousness is 
a covenant which He has made with human partners; a covenant by which 
He has committed Himself to establish mankind in an existence which 
secures the honour of both parties” (p.51). Thus righteousness becomes 
a gift which at the same time makes demands (pp. 73 ff., 89 ff.). The 
“making righteous” is not a legal fiction but an effective act (p.99). This 
righteousness can be manifested only in the church (p.108). Yet the 
sanction of creation in government which operates through vitiated nature 
is not overridden by justification, and Christianity should maintain 
a sustained critique of the legal element (p. 117). Civil law is subordina- 
tion to Christ and participates in the encounter of God with His creation 
(p.123). The Christian does not create patterns of law but denounces 
mistaken notions of just dealing (p.125). E. L. LUEKER 


WOMAN IN THE CHURCH: A RESTUDY OF WOMAN’S PLACE 
IN BUILDING THE KINGDOM. By Russell C. Prohl. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1957. 86 pages. Cloth. 
$2.00. 


The author, a clergyman of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, 
dissents radically from the position of his church body on the status of 
woman in the church. He holds that Scripture would permit women the 
right to be voting members of parishes, to hold any office in the church, 
to teach the Word publicly in the church, and to receive ordination as 
pastors. His arguments are not new: (1) The prohibitions of 1 Corin- 
thians 11 and 14 and 1 Timothy 2 apply only to married women; 
(2) these prohibitions were to be enforced only in the “open meetings” 
to which nonmembers were admitted; (3) these restrictions were based 
upon customs that are not observed in our culture and therefore have no 
validity today. 

It is the reviewer’s opinion that the study fails to distinguish properly 
between the creative and redemptive orders and does not take into account 
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that the activity of women in the church is not a question of custom 
alone but also one of sphere. 

The unwary reader may be misled by the conclusions which are drawn 
if he is not careful to verify and to validate the assumptions which the 
author tends to make on sometimes questionable and sometimes improper 
Scriptural interpretation. For example, didxovos and xgootdtic in Rom. 
16:1-2 are boldly interpreted to make Phoebe emerge as ruler and full- 
fledged pastor in the church. Again, in Rom.16:7, ’Iovvdv (Junia or 
Junias, the accusative case of both is the same) is derived as a woman's 
name, and she is made out to be an apostle. A few minutes’ study of 
these two examples, and of other similar cases, will reveal that the author 
is building much of his castle upon sand. Therefore this reviewer suggests 
to the reader that if he would quote this book, let him first check the 
evidence for himself. 

As diligent as Prohl’s search of the literature on the subject appears to 
be, the author’s subjectivism and his employment almost exclusively of 
those evidences which serve to make his point will hardly escape the reader. 
This reviewer fears that this work, unfortunately, will do more to muddy 
the waters of this problem than to clear them. HARRY G. COINER 


EARLY MEDIEVAL THEOLOGY. Edited by George E. McCracken and 
{James} Allen Cabaniss. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1957. 
430 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


SPIRITUAL AND ANABAPTIST WRITERS: DOCUMENTS OF THE 
RADICAL REFORMATION AND EVANGELICAL CATHOLI- 
CISM AS REPRESENTED BY JUAN DE VALDES. Edited by 
George Huntston Williams and Angel M. Mergal. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1957. 421 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


These two volumes, IX and XXV of the Library of Christian Classics, 
bracket the Middle Ages in fascinating fashion. The exceedingly capable 
scholarship of Drake University’s classicist McCracken and the University 
of Mississippi's historian Cabaniss gives the systematician and historian 
of dogma sections of the Commonitory (434) of St. Vincent of Lérins, 
the major documents in the Eucharistic controversy between St. Paschasius 
Radbert (died about 865) and Ratramnus (died after 868) of Corbie, 
and A Reply to Three Letters ascribed to Remigius of Lyons (died 875) 
and centering in the Saxon stormy petrel Gottschalk. The exegete, mean- 
while, can be reading selections from a number of the great commen- 
tators—the Moralia on Job of St.Gregory the Great (540?—604), 
Bl. Alcuin of York (735?—804) on Titus, Claudius of Turin (died 
about 827) on Galatians (with excerpts from his fragmentary and sar- 
castic Defense and Reply to Abbot Theodemir), and Rupert of Deutz 
(died about 1130) on St. John, plus parts of On the Victory of God’s Word 
by the last-named — while the practical theologian can busy himself with 
How a Sermon Ought to Be Made by Guibert of Nogent (1053—1124), 
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sample some actual sermons of the period — five by Bl. Rhabanus Maurus 
(7762?—868 ), two by St. Ives of Chartres (1040?—1115), and the only 
surviving sermon of Agobard of Lyons (769—840) (plus his tract On 
Divine Psalmody) —or be edified by the anonymous ninth(? )-century 
Exhortation to Priests, the Precepts to the Priests of His Diocese by 
Theodulph of Orleans (died 821), and the biographical sketch of Saint 
Aidan (died 651) in the Ecclesiastical History of St. Bede the Venerable 
(673—735). Except for the selections from Ratramnus and from SS. Vin- 
cent, Gregory, and Bede, these selections appear in English for the first 
time in this volume. 

To undergird the new understanding of the Radical Reformation, Har- 
vard church historian Williams gives us in the second volume illuminating 
excerpts of actual Anabaptist, Spiritualist, and Evangelical Rationalist 
teaching done into excellent English and prefaced with an illuminating 
20-page general introduction. Here are reminiscences of Swiss Anabaptist 
George Blaurock (1480?—1529), including an account of the first rebap- 
tism, from the Hutterite Chronicle; the famed sermon of Thomas Miinzer 
(1489?—1525) on Daniel 2 before Duke John of Saxony, his son, and 
various Saxon officials in 1524; two letters from Conrad Grebel (1498? 
to 1526) and his Revolutionary Spiritualist (this and subsequent classi- 
fications are Williams’) circle at Zurich in 1524; the inquiry of the Con- 
templative Anabaptist John Denck (died 1527) into God's responsibility 
for evil; On the Freedom of the Will (1527) by the Evangelical Anabap- 
tist Balthasar Hubmaier (1485—1528); the account of the trial and 
execution of Michael Sattler (1490?—1527) by the papalist authorities 
of Rottenburg in Austria; the 1531 letter of Rationalist Spiritualist Sebas- 
tian Franck (1499—1543) to the apostate-Lutheran-turned-Unitarian 
John Campanus (died 1575); An Answer to Luther’s Malediction (1544) 
by Evangelical Spiritualist Caspar Schwenckfeld von Ossig (1489—1561); 
The Ordinance of God (1530), illustrative of the exegesis of its author, 
the first North German Anabaptist, Melchior Hoffmann (1498?—1543?); 
A Confession by the “disillusioned Melchiorite” Obbe Philips, in which 
his memory goes back almost 30 years to recall the rise of the radical 
reform between 1533 and 1536; the section on the Church of God from 
the first Mennonite systematics, the Enchiridion (ca. 1560) of Obbe's 
younger brother, Dietrich (Dirk) Philips; a discussion of the ban from 
the Sommige Vragen (1551) of Menno Simons (1496—1561); an 
abbreviated version of the instructions on sin, excommunication, and the 
community of goods by the Moravian Hutterite Vorsteber Ulrich Stadler 
from about 1537. This section can well serve as a commentary on 
Article XII of the Formula of Concord. The second section of the volume 
offers A Dialogue on Christian Doctrine, excerpts from One Hundred and 
Ten Considerations, and The Christian Alphabet Which Teaches the True 
Way to Acquire the Light of the Holy Spirit (with Giulia Gonzaga, 
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duchess of Trajetto participating) by the versatile and influential Hispano- 
Italian reformer Juan de Valdés (1500?—1541) edited and introduced 
by a Puerto Rican evangelical theologian. Among those who acknowledged 
Valdés’ influence upon them were Bernardine Ochino and Peter Martyr 
Vermigli, Cranmer’s associates in the English Reformation, and Peter-Paul 
Vergerio, the bishop of Capo d'Istria and papal nuncio who later became 
a Lutheran. Introductions, annotations, and indexes in both volumes are 
up to the high standard of the series. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


JESU VERHEISSUNG FUR DIE VOLKER. By Joachim Jeremias. Stutt- 
gart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1956. 69 pages. Paper. DM 7.80. 


In his 1953 Franz Delitzsch Lectures at the Institutum Judaicum 
Delitzschianum at the University of Miinster, Géttingen’s famous New 
Testament exegete follows up a suggestion of Bengt Sundkler and addresses 
himself to the apparent contradictions in Our Lord’s attitude toward the 
evangelization of the Gentiles. On the one hand, Jeremias points out, He 
criticized severely Jewish proselytism, forbade His disciples to evangelize 
the Gentiles during His lifetime, and restricted His own activity to Israel. 
On the other hand, He banished the desire for revenge from the eschato- 
logical expectation, promised the Gentiles a part in His salvation, and 
described His Saviorhood and Lordship as embracing the Gentile world 
no less than Jewry. Jeremias resolves the tension by stressing, on the one 
hand, the prominent role that the Old Testament conception of the Gen- 
tile world making pilgrimage to Zion played in Our Lord’s eschatological 
utterances and, on the other, by making the event of Easter the point at 
which the promises to the Gentile world began to be carried out, so that 
it is one of the glories of the church’s missionary activity that it represents 
a palpable element in the realization of the promised fulfillment. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


PRIMITIVE MAN AS PHILOSOPHER. By Paul Radin. Second edition. 
New York: Dover Publications, 1957. xli and 456 pages. Paper. 
$2.00. 


This inquiry by Brandeis University’s well-known anthropologist has 
been a standard work ever since the first edition came out in 1927. In it 
Radin interprets the thought of so-called primitive peoples in various parts 
of the world on the relation of individuals to one another, the purpose 
of life, marriage, death, resignation, the nature of reality, the structure 
of human personality, belief in deity and related issues. The present edition 
reproduces the first edition unchanged, but with addition of an introductory 
chapter on methods of approach in the study of aboriginal philosophy 
and an appendix that rehearses the story of the Winnebago Indian John 
Rave, one of the most energetic promoters of the Peyote cult. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 
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THE PHILOSOPHIES OF F. R. TENNANT AND JOHN DEWEY; 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY IN EMPIRICISM. By J. Oliver Bus- 
well, Jr. New York: Philosophical Library [1958]. xvi and 516 
pages. Cloth. $6.00. 

In a photolithoprinted, unaltered reprint of the original 1950 edition, 
Buswell’s technical, incisive, and competent critical comparison of two 
brilliant 20th-century empiricists once more becomes available. Against 
the background of ““Tennant’s inadequate realism and Dewey's 4 priori 
negations” (p. viii) Buswell attempts to outline an integrated system of 
theistic metaphysics and epistemology that regards as “really true” the truth 
that Christus vere resurrexit. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


ROGER WILLIAMS: HIS CONTRIBUTION TO THE AMERICAN 
TRADITION. By Perry Miller. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1953. xviii and 273 pages. Cloth. Price not given. 

Its publication in the “Makers of the American Tradition” series de- 
termined to some extent the emphasis of this illuminating work on one 
of the important figures in the history both of American politics and of 
American Christianity. Standing at the threshold of our country’s becom- 
ing, Williams has been influential more as a symbol of a complex of ideas 
than by reason of the impact of his religious and political thought. The 
great virtue of this volume is that in interpreting Williams’ role in 17th- 
century colonial America Miller has rescued the very words of his subject 
from the almost utter oblivion into which they have fallen. That the author 
is a professor of American literature at Harvard rather than a church his- 
torian detracts not one whit from the book’s theological interest or value. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


DOING THE TRUTH: A SUMMARY OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By 
James A. Pike. Garden City: Doubleday and Co., 1955. 192 pages. 
Cloth. $2.95. 

Pike’s superb legal-theological mind finds ideal subject matter in this 
“extended footnote on the ‘therefore’ which is St. Paul’s transition from 
the recital of the mighty acts of God to the charge to live as becomes 
them.” Although he modestly describes this work as “frankly an exercise 
in communication,” it is at many points a paradigm in communicating 
the whys and hows of moral theology in practical and contemporary terms. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE MYTH OF THE ALL-DESTRUCTIVE FURY OF THE THIRTY 
YEARS’ WAR. By Robert Ergang. Pocono Pines: The Craftsmen, 
1956. 40 pages. Paper. Price not given. 

The devasting effects of the Thirty Years’ War for a century and more 
in the social and economic life of Germany have been built into a myth 
by many writers of the 19th and of the 20th centuries. In a careful, 
scientific, scholarly fashion the distinguished historian of New York Uni- 
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versity, Robert Ergang, analyzes the four basic factors which went into 
the making of this myth (exaggeration, readiness to generalize on limited 
data, the failure to realize the fictional nature of Grimmelshausen’s Sim- 
plicissimus, and the failure to recognize the economic decline of Germany 
in the last half of the 16th century). He scrutinizes the writings of his- 
torians who helped create the myth; he evaluates the revisionists carefully. 
As a result of this study no sober historian can any longer make sweeping, 
all-inclusive statements regarding the destructive fury of the German re- 
ligious wars from 1618 to 1648. CARL S. MEYER 


THE VARIETIES OF HISTORY FROM VOLTAIRE TO THE PRES- 
ENT. Edited by Fritz Stern. New York: Meridian Books, 1956. 
427 pages. Paper. $1.45. 

The nature and method of history is here presented in excerpts from 
some of the outstanding historians since the 18th century. To list their 
names and the titles of their contributions selected for this volume would 
be of little value. Nor can the reviewer in a brief overview point out the 
many telling points of view presented. The mere fact that a book pub- 
lisher has published a compendium of historiography for a popular price is 
of some significance. It ought to be of considerable consequence to profes- 
sional men whose heritage is rooted deep in history. CARL S. MEYER 


HAMANN-STUDIEN. By Fritz Blanke. Zurich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1956. 
127 pages. Paper. Sw. Fr. 16. 

This book is a collection of essays previously published by the author. 
In the first essay he treats Hamann’s four basic principles: (1) Everything 
spiritual must have a form or body, perceptible by the senses, in order to 
be perceptible to man; (2) Creation is unified, and, as a result, man is 
a part of nature and dependent on its laws; (3) When God reveals Him- 
self He does so in the form of a servant; (4) We are sinners as long as 
we live and are righteous only by faith in the Word of forgiveness. 

Hamann regarded the Enlightenment as a departure from Luther. He 
was a lifelong student of Luther and recovered insights which had been 
lost. He was the most penetrating critic of Lessing (and also Kant) in 
his day. 

The last two chapters describe Hamann’s youth, his conversion, his 
relation to Amalie von Gallitzin, and his death as a Lutheran among 
Roman Catholic friends. E. L. LUEKER 


BAPTISM: ITS MODE AND ITS SUBJECTS. By Alexander Carson. 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1955. xx and 237 pages. Cloth. 
$3.95. 

Alexander Carson (1776—1844) first issued this book some 140 years 
ago. At the age of 18 he entered the Presbyterian ministry at Tubber- 
more in Northern Ireland. After exhaustive study he came to the con- 
clusion that the church was in error on Baptism, both as to the mode of 
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application and as to the inclusion of infants. With prodigious industry 
he roamed the field of classical and Hellenistic literature, as well as the 
New Testament, in an effort to provide definitive and incontestable proof 
(in more than 100 pages of fine print) that (1) baptizo means “immerse” 
and that it can mean nothing else; and (2) that it is anti-Scriptural, un- 
conscionable, and wicked to baptize any but “believers,” that is, adults. 
Aside from his antipaedobaptist and immersionist views, Carson follows 
a strict and consistent Calvinism in his attitude toward Baptism as a means 
of grace. For him there is no vis effectiva. In addition to a false or 
tendential exegesis of many texts, including Romans 6 and Colossians 2, 
the author’s thesis runs counter to the entire New Testament and the 
spirit of the Gospel, as well as the authenticated practice of the post- 
apostolic orthodox church. When the whole argument seems to hinge on 
the quantity of water required, the real point of God’s redemptive deal- 
ing with man is missed. Augsburg Confession IX and XIII provide 
a Classic and adequate answer. HERBERT J. A. BOUMAN 


EVANGELISM FOR TOMORROW. By Charles B. Templeton. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1957. 175 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

In an easy to read style, Templeton presents to the church a challenge 
to win men to Jesus Christ. Drawing on his experience as an evangelistic 
preacher, he comments on the various methods of evangelism which have 
been used in the past and considers them in the light of the work which 
must be done in the years to come. Against the background of our times 
he presents the work of both laity and clergy in the God-given task of 
winning men for Christ. He points out that evangelism seeks more than 
a single decision; it seeks a life committed to Christ. The work is especially 
useful as an approach to the entire problem of evangelism. 

PHILIP J. SCHROEDER 


THE SOCIETY OF THE FUTURE. By H. Van Riessen. Translated by 
David Hugh Freeman. Philadelphia: The Presbyterian and Reformed 
Publishing Co., 1957. 320 pages. Cloth. $4.95. 

This book could have been written only in Europe. The academic 
background of its author, a professor at the Institute of Technology of Delft 
in the Netherlands, and his personal participation in the actual political, 
social, and economic movements in Holland are phenomenal. He discusses 
with ease and critical insight the social theories of several generations of 
thinkers on both sides of the Atlantic and unabashedly mixes theology 
with sociology, economics, and politics. One should add that he works 
with a solid Reformed theology; his analysis of the conflict between free- 
dom and security in the modern day involves more than vague references 
to a spiritual community. He sees modern society passing through a “struc- 
tural revolution .. . of fundamental and far-reaching significance” (p. 166). 
The main characteristic of this revolution is organization. Its high priests 
are the planners. Its method is that of science. Its mood is one of naive 
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arrogance. Its end result will be a bovine existence in a collectivistic 
community in which freedom is destroyed. 

Van Riessen demolishes the dulled enjoyment of the type of properous 
security which we are all learning to take for granted. One need not agree 
with all of his theology or specific applications to sense that his is a voice 
which quietly irritates our smugly comfortable existence in America. And 
it is salutary to be irritated once in a while! DAVID S. SCHULLER 


THE BIRTH OF CIVILIZATION IN THE NEAR EAST. By Henri 
Frankfort. Garden City: Doubleday and Co., 1956. 142 pages. 
Paper. 85 cents. 

Frankfort, now dead, is well known for his contributions to our under- 
standing of ancient Near Eastern civilization. This paperback reprint 
summarizes and popularizes his various viewpoints. 

In Chapter I he subjects Spengler and Toynbee to a searching analysis, 
scoring both for failing to view ancient civilizations in their own light 
and for imposing modern forms and ideals upon them. Frankfort instead 
proposes to ascertain for each individual civilization both its “form” 
(defined on p. 3 as a sort of é/an vital, “a certain consistency in its orienta- 
tion”) and its “dynamics” (the sum total of the factors which subject it 
to change). The philosophical orientation in this method is betrayed, 
inter alia, by the quotation from Whitehead in the preface, p. vi. 

Chapters II and III apply these principles to Mesopotamia and Egypt 
respectively, beginning with the earliest paleolithic evidences and carry- 
ing the investigation down roughly to the end of the third millen- 
nium B.C. In an appendix Frankfort sketches the evidence for the strong 
influence which the Protoliterate (Jemdet Nasr) period of Mesopotamian 
culture apparently exercised upon Egyptian art, architecture, and writing 
at the end of the fourth millennium. 

The author himself does not make Biblical comparisons, but from the 
discussion the reader will inevitably obtain a better knowledge of that 
matrix into which (in a Canaanite mutation) it pleased God to pour 
many of His first revelations of Himself. The addition of 51 plates of 
illustrations and a map makes the book an absolute steal at its price. 

HORACE HUMMEL 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE APOCRYPHA. By Bruce M. Metzger. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 274 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 
Except for a recollection that Luther spoke of them as doch niitzlich 
und gut zu lesen and that some quotations from them appear in the propers 
of The Lutheran Liturgy, even many a parson today knows practically 
nothing of the contents and importance of the Old Testament Apocrypha. 
In this introduction of the Revised Standard Version of the Apocrypha, 
Metzger, professor of the New Testament at Princeton Seminary, gives 
the historical background, probable date, and a sketch of the contents of 
each of the apocryphal books. Their relation to the canonical writings as 
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well as the development of the canon itself is treated in such a way that 
surely no Lutheran will object. Chap. XVI (“The Apocrypha and the 
New Testament”) ought to be made required reading (quibble though 
one might about details) for anyone who believes that the label “apoc- 
rypha” excuses their neglect, or that it is possible to understand and in- 
terpret accurately the New Testament and its relationship to the Old with- 
out a thorough consideration of these and other developments of the 
intertestamental period. 

Perhaps most fascinating to this reviewer was the author’s account (in 
connection with each individual book and in two final chapters) of the 
“pervasive influence” of the Apocrypha on Christian exegesis, praxis, and 
fine arts (including hymnody). Two appendixes discuss “Current English 
Translations of the Apocrypha” and “New Testament Apocrypha.” The 
pseudepigraphical literature is also allowed some space in passing. 

All of this is done in such a popular and thoroughly readable fashion 
that the book may also be recommended for laymen, whose breadth and 
depth of understanding of the faith will certainly be enhanced by its 
perusal. HORACE HUMMEL 


THE GOSPELS: THEIR ORIGIN AND GROWTH. By Frederick 
C. Grant. New York: Harper & Bros., 1957. viii and 216 pages. 
Cloth. $3.75. 

In this discerning study Grant alerts his readers to see the Gospels as 
living documents growing out of a theological, intellectual, and social 
context. 

The first six chapters deal with the Gospels in general, including a study 
of the motives behind the production of gospels. The introduction to 
synoptic criticism in ch. 4, with its initial graphic chart on page 39 illus- 
trating the complex synoptic interrelationships, is extremely helpful. Ch. 5 
provides an especially good example of Prof. Grant’s critical approach. 
Though he himself is an exponent of Formgeschichte, he cautions against 
methodological excesses and suggests that instead of first breaking up the 
Gospel into its component parts, and then attempting to reconstruct out 
of these parts the development of the Gospel tradition, it would be pref- 
erable to “work backward from the finished gospels to their underlying 
written sources, and then on this basis to construct a hypothesis of the 
oral traditions that preceded them” (p.55). 

In his analysis of the Gospels he aims to show that Mark is probably 
constructed out of “controversy sources” derived from early anti-Jewish 
polemics. The ethical and religious outlook in Mark is conditioned by 
the need for encouragement in time of persecution. The apocalyptic 
Messianism reflected in Matthew represents a midpoint in the church's 
developed kyrios theology. The prolog to John’s Gospel is really a hymn 
written to be sung and provides the clue to John’s interpretation of the 
whole tradition of the life of Christ. 
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To criticize this excellent work is somewhat gratuitous, but one may 
be permitted a few observations. Though the author makes out an instruc- 
tive case for purely Hellenistic origins of the Fourth Gospel, it is not 
clearly indicated how an obscure writer or editor could manage so suc- 
cessfully to present material at such variance with the established tradition. 
If this writer was not of the Johannine circle, the lack of clear patristic 
reference to such an original thinker is all the more striking. Moreover, 
the correspondences between John’s material presentation and that of the 
Synoptists appear too lightly dismissed. Such things as the remarkable 
coincidence in characterization of the principal personalities that cross the 
pages of the Synoptic and the Fourth Gospels, as well as correspondence 
in a little matter like the wadytis relationship (cf. Rengstorf in Theo- 
logisches Wérterbuch z. N.T., IV, 446) must be accounted for. In any 
event, the Palestinian milieu of this Gospel does not appear as question- 
able as Grant suggests on p.175, and the reader should consult C. K. 
Barrett’s introductory chapters in The Gospel According to St. John (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1955) as well as Raymond E. Brown’s study on 
“The Qumran Scrolls and the Johannine Gospel and Epistles” in The 
Scrolls and the New Testament (ed. Krister Stendahl; New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1957), pp. 183—207. The exclusion from John 1 of 
vv. 6-8 as “structurally unnecessary,” p. 170, strikes one, to use the phrase 
employed by the author a few pages later, as a case of the wish fathering 
the thought. The presentation does not often lack in clarity, but the dis- 
cussion on the relative ease or difficulty of identifying sources in Luke- 
Acts (pp. 121 and 127) seems to contain a conflict. 


This work cannot fail to stimulate and be a rich source of fruitful dis- 
cussion. The detailed outlines of the Gospels and the selective bibliog- 
raphies at the end of the volume should help make this book a service- 
able aid in any seminary-level course in New Testament introduction. 


FREDERICK W. DANKER 


FROM THE STONE AGE TO CHRISTIANITY. By William Foxwell 
Albright. Garden City: Doubleday and Company, 1957. 432 pages. 
Paper. $1.45. 


One may perhaps not style this work aere perennius, but neither is its 
significance at all ephemeral. The first edition (1940) was reprinted three 
times and translated into German, French, and modern Hebrew. The 
present edition reproduces the original text, while in a new introduction 
the author indicates changes in his thought and brings us up to date on 
some basic bibliography. A new chronological table appears (p. 404). 
Cloth-bound copies of the new edition are obtainable. 


Albright first proposes what he deems a correct methodology in ap- 
ptoaching the history of Israel (an “organismic philosophy of history,” 
the correct use of archaeology, philology, sociology, anthropology, and 
other disciplines, etc.) and then comprehensively surveys and interprets 
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Biblical history itself from the earliest times through the New Testament. 
Opinions are expressed in areas where much new light will doubtless be 
shed in the future and on a host of controversial subjects where theologians 
and members of other disciplines will often disagree. However, the book 
is to be highly recommended as a most stimulating survey of the field 
and its problems. 

Albright’s influence on Biblical studies has been incalculable, not the 
least of the reasons for which are his archaeological contributions and his 
conservative emphases anent Scriptural interpretation. This work has 
almost been the Bible (sit venia verbo!) of the “Baltimore school” of his 
students and followers, among whom are many of the best-known names 
in American Biblical scholarship today. The present reviewer also re- 
ceived the bulk of his advanced training from Albright and has been 
deeply influenced by many of the approaches expressed in this work, for 
which reason (without attempting a further review, for which he might 
be neither sufficiently objective nor competent) he is especially happy to 
be able to call the attention of serious students of his church to this im- 
portant reissue. HORACE HUMMEL 


SPECULATION IN PRE-CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. By Richard 
Kroner. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1956. 256 pages. 
Cloth. $5.75. 


This is volume one of a three-volume history of thought. Kroner feels 
that the relation between speculation and revelation is the nerve center 
of Western thought. Speculation, “man’s adventure,” is concerned with 
the search for impersonal truth, uses reason as its tool, and yet proceeds 
on the basis of a sort of intuitive inspiration. On the other hand, revela- 
tion, the work of God, can never be passively received and is concerned 
with the undemonstrable, personal truth. Kroner traces the inevitable 
dialog between these two in Western culture. The present volume traces 
this history from Thales to the Stoics. In doing so Kroner omits Pyrrhon- 
ism, the later Academy, and the Epicureans. This is a significant omission, 
for Skepticism represents a third Greek attitude that repudiates both 
revelation and the gifts of reason. In all the other schools Kroner finds 
traces of the intuitional-religious. In Socrates (the “most Christian figure 
in the pre-Christian world”), Plato, and Aristotle (whose theology is 
“superb and sublime”) Greek thought reaches its culmination. 

This finding of prefigurations of Christian thought is as old as Minucius 
Felix. What is new is the assurance that Kroner seems to feel that the 
human mind at its best can approach to Biblical revelatica (p.151). 
This may be caused by a rather fuzzy definition of revelation, which seems 
to include anything that man gains by intuition under revelation. Again, 
at times it looks as though anything ethical must be religious. This was 
not so obvious to the Greeks as it is to Kroner. Greek religion was not 
primarily ethical. 
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In spite of these comments, Kroner’s book is valuable. Theology has 
never moved in a vacuum. Philosophy, for good or ill, has acted with and 
upon it. Kroner’s work underscores this interaction. 

EDGAR KRENTZ 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. By James A. Kleist and Joseph L. Lilly. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1954. xii and 690 
pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


ENGLISH VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. By Hugh Pope. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co., 1952. ix and 787 pages. Cloth. $10.00. 

The translation of the New Testament is based on the text of Joseph 
M. Bover’s Novi Testamenti Biblia Graeca et Latina (Madrid, 1943). 
James Kleist, for many years professor of classical languages at St. Louis 
University, is responsible for the translation of the four Gospels and 
Joseph Lilly for the rest of the New Testament writings. Each book of 
the New Testament is prefaced by a brief introduction. These introduc- 
tions generally reflect traditional views on authorship. The translation, 
though not equally felicitous in all its parts, is vigorously original and, 
generally speaking, in contemporary American. On the whole, the trans- 
lation of the Gospels appears to evidence a more congenial absorption 
of the spirit of the original. The format of the book is most attractive 
and might well serve as a model for Bible translations. The comments 
on individual verses, averaging about two per page, are chiefly concerned 
with matters of harmony, archaeological detail, and theological clarification. 

The final revision of the second volume, following Pope’s death in 
1946, was done by Sebastian Bullough, who has also included a valuable 
chapter on the private versions of the English Bible published in the 17th, 
18th, and 19th centuries. As the title indicates, this work is a survey study 
of English Bible translations, in whole and in part. Much that is curious 
and much that is otherwise unattainable except with great effort may be 
found here. 

It is to be expected that the Rheims-Douay Version should receive 
special notice from this writer and the editor, but the King James Version 
appears shortchanged. 

An evident attempt is made to appraise fairly the relative merits of 
the various versions, but consideration of less favorable aspects of the 
character of non-Roman Catholic translators sometimes casts a shadow of 
prejudice on the history and analysis of the versions themselves. No one 
would quarrel with the proposition that “there is no proof” that the 
churchmen in Tyndale’s day were “as a body opposed to having the Bible 
circulated in English” (p. 149), but this does not diminish the fact that 
Tyndale’s version met a need not otherwise met. A more generous treat- 
ment here and elsewhere would not have diminished the signal contribu- 
tions made by Roman Catholic versions. 


Despite deficiencies such as these the author’s work should win the 
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gratitude of all who have the will to know their heritage. There is here 
painstaking industry and much in both these volumes that can contribute 
to a truly Catholic understanding. FREDERICK W. DANKER 


INTRODUCING NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. By Archibald 
M. Hunter. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1958. 160 pages. 
Cloth. $2.50. 


The pastor who aims to keep informed in the area of New Testament 
theology and yet must get his information on the run will find this little 
volume especially advantageous. Written in the pungent style we have 
learned to expect from Hunter, this book provides a concise summary 
and analysis of leading New Testament concepts. The book is divided 
into three parts. Part I presents the Gospel data on “the fact of Christ.” 
The broader themes of the kingdom of God and the ministry of Jesus, 
the Gospel of the Kingdom, and the resurrection are treated here. The 
discussions include such topics as the fatherhood of God and the Mes- 
sianic self-consciousness of Jesus. Part II discusses the earliest church's 
interpretation of the Gospel data, and Part III presents the interpretations 
of those data by St. Paul, St. Peter, the author of Hebrews, and St. John. 
There is little here that the most conservative preacher would quarrel 
with; there is much here to stimulate and refresh his own presentation 
of “the fact of Christ.” FREDERICK W. DANKER 


HARPER’S NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARIES: THE ACTS OF 
THE APOSTLES. By C. S. C. Williams. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1958. xvi and 301 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


HARPER’S NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARIES: THE EPISTLE TO 
THE ROMANS. By C. K. Barrett. New York: Harper and Bros. 
1958. viii and 294 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


If these two volumes are prophetic of things to come in the Harper's 
New Testament Commentaries series, bookshelves reserved for commen- 
taries should see some lively competition. The commentaries tread a middle 
course between detailed philology and popular interpretation. The original 
and lucid translations preceding each section of commentary help the 
English reader use these commentaries with the assurance that he, too, 
can enjoy the very latest in New Testament scholarship. Undoubtedly it 
was with this aim in mind that the Greek words employed in the com- 
mentary on Acts were transliterated. In the volume on Romans, however, 
Greek letters are used. A uniform procedure would appear desirable. 

Both commentaries contain an Introduction to specific problems in the 
Biblical writings, but C. S. C. Williams seems to have the edge in describ- 
ing and clarifying issues. With sure step he guides the reader through 
ancient critical ruins and modern theoretical underbrush. He does not 
by any means solve all the problems, but the reader has sufficient material 
to form an independent judgment. Students who have used his revised 
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edition of A. H. McNeile’s Introduction will immediately recognize this 
characteristic procedure. Barrett's introduction is much briefer and deals 
in detail only with one major critical issue, the literary problem. In the 
case of Romans, a brief overview of the argumentative pattern would have 
earned the reader's gratitude. 


References to authoritative literature keep the reader alerted to sig- 
nificant discussions, but Williams has much more of this than Barrett. 
Both commentators attempt to maintain a positive and helpful pace rather 
than engage in personal speculation. 


With respect to the commentary on Acts, it is doubtful whether the 
reader will catch any explicit definition of the relevance of Acts for the 
contemporary church, as the dust jacket promises. This does not mean 
that the commentary is irrelevant, but that it avoids the irrelevance of 
subjectivity. The homiletician will find here all the raw material he needs 
for relevant preaching, but the commentary does not relieve him of salu- 
tary mental disciplines. 

Barrett’s Romans aims to come to grips with the logical structure of 
St. Paul’s masterpiece, and with marked success. Summaries and recapitu- 
lations help the reader keep up with St. Paul’s rapid change of pace. As 
in his work on the Fourth Gospel, Barrett betrays a fine awareness of 
theological overtones, and his discussion on the forensic aspects of justi- 
fication is a joy to read. However, his spiritualization of Jewish moral 
deficiencies in Romans 2:17 ff., in line with his view that the “good” in 
ch.2:10 does not consist in “‘works of law,’ but in patient seeking, in 
looking beyond human activity to its divine complement” (pp. 56 ff.) is 
not convincing, and appears to oversimplify the problem raised by Paul's 
suggestion in 2:14. More space might have been devoted to Paul’s treat- 
ment of predestination. 


There are other areas in which this commentary and its companion in- 
vite challenge, but the reader will find this a part of the delight in study- 
ing these most scholarly and readable volumes. We look with anticipation 
to the publication of the volumes in preparation on the Gospels. 


FREDERICK W. DANKER 


THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Paul Heinisch; translated 
by William G. Heidt. Collegeville: The Liturgical Press, 1955. 
Paper. $1.95. 


This English translation of Paul Heinisch’s Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment was first published in 1950. The first printing included a long section 
on collateral reading and an index of Scripture texts (pages 336—381). 
This new reprint omits both the collateral reading and the Scripture text 
index. Instead of these the closing section of the book includes three papal 
encyclicals on the Bible, together with an index to them. The paperback 
edition will be welcomed by those whose funds are restricted. The in- 
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clusion of the encyclicals will be appreciated by those who are interested in 
the renewed emphasis on Biblical studies in the Roman Church. 
ALFRED VON ROHR SAUER 


ABRAHAM TO THE MIDDLE EAST CRISIS. By G. Frederick Owen. 
Fourth edition. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Co., 1957. 429 pp. Cloth. $5.95. 


Abraham to the Middle East Crisis is a revision and an enlargement of 
the author’s Abraham to Allenby. Properly he begins the history of Pales- 
tine with Abram of Ur of the Chaldees and comes down to David Ben- 
Gurion. The book therefore gives an overview of 4,000 years of Near 
Eastern history. Of the 42 chapters 18 deal with the history of Palestine 
down to the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70; 12 deal with the history of 
Palestine since A.D. 1914. The section dealing with Old Testament 
history is based on primary sources, largely the Hebrew Scriptures; after 
that secondary sources are used almost exclusively. 

Several errors in typesetting have been noted, e. g., the summons to the 
Council of Clermont by Urban II did not occur in 1905 but in 1095 
(p. 187); Togrul Beg died in 1063, not 1603 (p.185); Gregory of 
Nyssa came to Jerusalem in 380, not in 830 (p.172). The army of 
Frederick Barbarossa had more than 15 knights (p.225); Ben Yehouda 
became a hero, not a her (p. 344). 

The author writes in a very readable fashion. Occasionally he intrudes 
with a literalist interpretation of the prophecies; e. g., on p. 350 he finds 
the newly planted forest of Israel as a fulfillment of Is. 55:13, and at the 
close of his last chapter he cites with evident approval Ben Gurion’s in- 
terpretation of Isaiah 35. This is not a prominent feature of the work, 
however. The author’s fidelity to Scripture, his style, and the reliability 
of his authorities combine to make this an extremely useful summary. 

CARL S. MEYER 


FAMILY LIFE SOURCEBOOK. Compiled by Oliver E. Byrd. Stanford 
University Press, 1956. 371 pages. Cloth. $7.50. 


Prepared under the auspices of the American Social Hygiene Association, 
this volume presents the distillation of a decade of family thinking and 
research. The editor and his staff read 4,000 articles dealing with family 
life which appeared in professional journals during the period from 1945 
to 1955. The Sourcebook is a brief condensation of 400 of the most 
significant of these articles. Though brief, each article contains sufficient 
background so that it can be read as a separate unit. While primarily 
sociological, the sources include material from medical, psychiatric, and 
social-hygiene journals. Courtship and marriage, childhood and adoles- 
cence, old age and family health, broken homes and community relation- 
ships are included. Of value for enriching your background for insightful 
family counseling. Davip S. SCHULLER 
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THE LIFE OF ROBERT SOUTHWELL: POET AND MARTYR. By 
Christopher Devlin. New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1956. 
x and 367 pages. $5.00. 


Robert Southwell served for six years as a Roman missionary priest in 
England during the reign of Elizabeth I; after almost three years’ imprison- 
ment he was hanged in 1595 at but 34 years of age. His devotion, intelli- 
gence, and personality made him an effective emissary for the Roman 
Church, a prime target for Topcliffe, the persecutor, and a revered victim 
of Tyburn’s Tree. Southwell was also a poet and, according to Devlin, 
may even have “roused Shakespeare to a loftier conception of the divine 
spark within him” (p. 273). Although there are points which might 
be challenged in this biography, it is an appealing portrait that Devlin 
has given us. It adds to our understanding of the Elizabethan Age, its 
literature and its religious life, its politics and its social life. 

CARL S. MEYER 


ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT AND ADJUSTMENT. By Lester D. 
Crow and Alice Crow. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956. 
555 pages. Cloth. $5.50. 


The authors have avoided the two dangers of books on adolescents: 
they do not lose themselves in the forests of psychological and statistical 
investigations, nor do they give cheap advice. The book is a rich blend 
of the factual and the functional. In four major devisions they discuss 
adolescent experiences, development, behavior motivations, and adjust- 
ments. One sees the adolescent in his relationship to his peers, sympathizes 
with his need for adult guidance even while rebelling against adult 
authority, senses the world of problems he encounters. Concrete problem 
situations are analyzed; specific suggestions for the adult handling of them 
is included. It is realistic in describing not only the seriously maladjusted 
but also the “normal” youngster who chafes under minor conflicts in home, 
school, and church. Pastors, educators, and youth counselors will be 
stimulated by the self-evaluating questionnaires included in the appendix. 


DAVID S. SCHULLER 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not 
preclude further discussion of its contents in the Book Review section. ) 


Freud and the Twentieth Century. Edited by Benjamin Nelson. New 
York: Meridian Books, 1957. 311 pages. Paper. $1.45. 

Holy Week Offices. Edited by Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. Greenwich: 
The Seabury Press, 1958. viii+106 pages. Price not given. 

Indian Shakers: A Messianic Cult of the Pacific Northwest. By H. G. 


Barnett. Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 1957. 378 pages. 
Cloth. $5.75. 
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Let the Righteous Speak! By Clemonce Sabourin. New York: Pageant 
Press, 1957. 89 pages. Cloth. $2.50. v 

The Poverty of Historicism. By Karl R. Popper. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 1957. xiv+166 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 

Prophetic Faith in Isaiah. By Sheldon H. Blank. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1957. x+241 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 

Patterns in Comparative Religion. By Mircea Eliade. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1958. xv+484 pages. Cloth. $6.50. . 

Christianity and Race. By Philip Mason. New York: St. Martin's 


Press, 1957. 174 pages. Cloth. $2.50. & 
Friedrich Brunstad: Gesammelte Aufsatze und kleine Schriften. Edited G 
by Eugene Gerstenmaier and Carl Gunther Schweitzer. Berlin: Lutherisches G 
Verlagshaus, 1957. 418 pages. Cloth. Price not given. 
Religion in Modern Life. By George G. Hackman, Charles W. Kegley, B 
and Viljo K. Nikander. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. 
viii+480 pages. Cloth. $4.25. . 
The Witness of William Penn. Edited by Frederick B. Tolles and 
E. Gordon Alderfer. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. p 


xxx+205 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 
Saint Thomas Aquinas. By G. K. Chesterton. Garden City: Double- C 
day and Company, 1956. 198 pages. Paper. 75 cents. 
Messages of Inspiration: Selected Addresses of the General Authorities N 
of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. Salt Lake City: 
Deseret Book Company, 1957. viiit+356 pages. Cloth. [$3.75] 


Li 
The Church Redemptive. By Howard Grimes. Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1958. 191 pages. Cloth. $3.50. : 
World Crisis and the Catholic: Studies Published on the Occasion of U 
the Second World Congress for the Lay Apostolate (A Symposium). 
Edited by Vittorino Veronese. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1958. R 
xiv+231 pages. Cloth. $3.00. C 
The Life of David. By Arthur W. Pink. Grand Rapids: Zondervan 
Publishing House, 1958. Volumes I and II; each 382 pages. Cloth. $5.95 ts 
each; $9.90 per set. ‘ 
The Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople: Ecclesiastical Policy and 1 
Image Worship in the Byzantine Empire. By P. J. Alexander. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1958. xii+287 pages. Cloth. $8.00. M 
Piers Plowman and the Scheme of Salvation: An Interpretation of 
Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest. By Robert Worth Frank, Jr. New Haven: B 
Yale University Press, 1957. ix+123 pages. Cloth. $4.00. C 
Reflections on America. By Jacques Maritain. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1958. 205 pages. Cloth. $3.50. ti 
The Word of Salvation (Verbum Salutis). Volume 1: The Gospel : 


According to Saint Matthew, by Alfred Durand. Volume II. The Gospel 
According to Saint Mark, by Joseph Huby. Translated from the French 
by John J. Heenan. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1957. by 
xxvili+937 pages. Cloth. $12.50. 
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For Faith and Freedom: Gifford Lectures, 1955—1957, in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. By Leonard Hodgson. Volume II: Christian Theology. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957. vii+237 pages. Cloth. $4.75. 

The Greeks and the Irrational. By E. R. Dodds. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1957. 327 pages. Paper. $1.75. 

Marriage and the Family: An Integrated Approach for Catholics. 
By Alphonse H. Clemens. Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1957. xii+356 
pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

Religion as Creative Insecurity. By Peter A. Bertocci. New York: 
Association Press, 1958. 128 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

The Spiritual Message of Hebrews: The Lessons of the Law and the 
Gospel for All Who Seek God in Our Day. By Pearl Vass. New York: 
Greenwich Book Publishers, 1957. 150 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

Saint Luke: The Acts of the Apostles. Translated by C. H. Rieu. 
Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1957. 176 pages. Paper. 85 cents. 

Your Family and God. By Clifford Davis. Chicago: Moody Press, 
1957. 160 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 

Out of the Liquid Jungle. By Faith Coxe Bailey. Chicago: Moody 
Press, 1958. 160 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 

The Pocket Commentary of the Bible: Genesis. By Basil F.C. Atkinson. 
Chicago: Moody Press, 1957. 446 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

Solos and Duets No.2. Compiled by John W. Peterson. Chicago: 
Moody Press, 1957. 45 pages. Paper. 75 cents. 

Cosmic Symphony. By Henry R. Vanderbyll. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1958. 54 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

The Canons of the Council of Sardica A.D. 343: A Landmark in the 
Early Development of Canon Law. By Hamilton Hess. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1958. viii+170 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 

Scripta Judaica, Edited by A. Altmann. II: Qumran Studies. By Chaim 
Rabin. New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. xv+135 pages. 
Cloth. $3.40. 

Trends in Social Work 1874—1956: A History Based on the Pro- 
ceedings of the National Conference of Social Work. By Frank J. Bruno, 
with chapters by Louis Towley. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1957. xviii+462 pages. Cloth. $5.75. 

Die apostolischen Vater: Griechisch-Deutsch. Edited by J. A. Fischer. 
Miinchen: Kosel-Verlag, 1956. xv-+281 pages. Cloth. DM 25.80. 

Das Buch des Werbens Gottes um seine Kirche: Der Prophet Hosea. 
By Hellmuth Frey. Stuttgart: Calwer Verlag, 1957. xvi+318 pages. 
Cloth. DM 13.80. 

Fides ex auditu: Eine Untersuchung tiber die Entdeckung der Gerech- 
tigkeit Gottes durch Martin Luther. By Ernst Bizer. Neukirchen Kreis 
Moers: Verlag der Buchhandlung des Erziehungsvereins, 1958. 160 pages. 
Paper. DM 14.70. 

The Liturgy of the Mass. By Pius Parsch; translated from the German 
by H. E. Winstone. Third edition. St. Louis: B. Herder, 1957. xii+344 
pages. Cloth. $4.95. 
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Manual of Christian Archaeology. By Orazia Marucchi; translated 
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